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J SOOTS iNDIflf) IDBSBItfllflflS. 

IHTEODUeTION. 


It is an observation commo^Jy made, that Indian 

m 

Musaljnans have, by their long residence in India 
amidst people widely differing from them in race, 
language and religion, been profoundly influenced by 
their Hindu environment. The statement applies 
with greater trTlth to the Musalmans of Southern 
Ifidia, where Islam as a political force was of but 
temporary duration, and where their number has 
always been too small and too suattered to preserve 
intact their original Character. Interes'^g as should 
be a record of the way in which Musalmans have 
been influenced in the South, no such systematic 
account has yet been lyritten. No doubt, references 
are made to this subject in various publications issued 
by Government from tiifle to time, but the informa- 
tion contained therein is mostly meagre. There are 
also extant amongst orthodox "Musalman families, 
fatmas and pamphlets condemning certain practices 


as non-MtisalmaB. Many of these practices have 
died otitj an4 of the few that remain, one is n#t abfe 
to trace th# origin, the records alluding 
having been written purely from a religions stand- 
point, Mnsalmans everywhere, are anxious to make 
ont,1:hat they are all one in their strict adhftrence to 

m 

religion, anfl are endeavouring to disown and get rid 

of whsft are regarded as foreign excresceiKjes. Many 
custoins are thus passing away* w*hich grew out of 
Hindu influence. In the following pages an attempt 
is made to fix the record of such#tustoms "and to 
estimate how far and in what directions such influence 

tias been exerted, in the hope that it may"prove*tof 

• . ^ 

some bumble service to the student of Indian ,Socio- 

logy. AndTiswdoing so, it has been found necessary to 
enter into a preliminary study of the origin of the diffe- 
rent sections (Sf the Musalmans of Southern India. For, 
they do not form a compact homogeneoos^people, 
btxt are consiitutedofdifFerent races and tribes, wdxich 
have at variom times settled* in the country or been 
converted Tr^m iRe native races and therefore the 
Influence of Hinda environment upon them must 
ba?e necessarily varied in nature and extent. The 


nraterials available for even this much of history have 
been Warely sufScient. Musalraan histoaians have, as 
a rule, contented themselves with chronicling the 

political history of the times wid, whilst they record 

«■ 

the feuds and strifes, the campaigns and oijnquests of 
those in 'power, sometimes even^the minutest details 

of their private life, they pass in silence over the 

« * ** ‘ 0 , 

iflftuK into-the country of foreign traders and fakirs 
, • 

and the gradual changes in the social and religious 
life' of the people. It is only with regard to the 
origin of the MSppilla community, that a single Arab 
•writer furnishes something approaching a story. The 
references to such subjects, found in the accounts of 
foreign travellers, are naturally sriperficial and meagre 
in ihq, extreme, The traditions thdS* &ave been 
handed 'down and are in some cases even recorded 

m 

are too vague and conflicting. OTlentimes, the 

miraculpus element plays such a predominant part 

in them, that one is at a loss to .differentiate 

between fact and fable. Moreover, the events narrated 

do not appear in any satisfactory # chronological 

* 

sequence. The historic relics that one meets with in 
♦ 

this connection, whether mosques or tombs, coins or 


documents, give no information beyond certain names 

and dates ?nd furnish but too scanty material to 

*■ 

construct a ’'connected account of the origin and rise 
of the dififerent sectioBS of South Indian Musalmans. 
Under these circumstances, the present venture 
cannot lay claim to any degree of completeness or 
finality. 




- CHAPTER I. 

CLASSIFICA,TION. 

The Musalmans of the Madias Presidency,^ ac- 
cording to the last Census, numbg- 2,477,610 and con- 
stitut^some 6 per cent of the total population. They 
are ploporRonately more numergus in the Deccan 
Districts, Madras City, and on the West Coast. 
More t|jan a third of the whole, number of the 
followers' of Islam reside in one district, Malabar 
They are returned as follows; — ■ 

. Mappillas 
^eikhs 
• "TlSb^ais 
Syeds 
Pathans 
Dndekulas 
Moghuls 
Jonagans 
Marakkayars ... 


406,800 
• 152,003 
95,206 

74,54s 
'17,436 H 

8,646 
4^651 

Miscellaneous ^Navayet, Mymon, Sharif, 
Bora, Arab etc.) ... ... 14,948 




&• 

the classification adopted in the Census Re- 
port, thouglj conforming to common usage,* is not 
quite satisfa*ctory. The term ‘ Labbai' is eviQently 
made to stand in it for^ll Tamil-speaking Muaalmans 
except the Jonagans and the M*arakkayars, But it 
jeafly indicates Arab origin and strictly *speaking,. 
should refe* only to Jonagans and Marakkayars who 
Bse it as an honorific title. Its application in the above 
table, to other sections such as Ravuttans and Saheb- 
mars, is therefore a misnomer, as neither of these' can 
lay claim to any sort of affinity witS'the Ara^s. Be- 
sides, the class of converts in Malabar distinctly called 
''Puislam (New Islam),, instead of being separately 
Hoticed, has been included in the mixed tace of 
Mappillas'.-s*' . 

For the present purpose, it will be convenient to 
divide the Musalmans of the South into three main 
classes : — 

(o) Foreign immigrants and their pure- 
^ ' blooded descendants. • 

(d) OSspring of immigrant Musalmans and 
najive women. 

(c) Native converts apd their pure-blooded 
descendants. 
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What proportion each class bears to the other, 
it Is no4 possible, however, to accurately| determine. 
And this for two reasons :—(i) Among Musalmana 
there is the mutual right of conuubium and convimm. 
The child takes the rank of the father whatever the 
mother’s “blass, as opposed to the principle of the 
Hindu castes which do not permit this even in wed- 
lock, except when the mother's rank is equalT ( 2 ) 
Though no foreign Musalman ever calls himself 
by any of the sectional names such as Mappilia, 

m, ^ ' 

Marakk'ayar, J<»agan, Ravuttan etc., many be- 
longing to these sections assume titles such as Sy'ed 

* A * • * • 

• and Shamh which are generally applied to pare- 
bred Mosalmans. Nevertheless, it^is possible with- 
out much disregard to truth to bring tSJ^different 

sections cf South Indian Musalmans under one or 
♦ 

other of the above divisions. As a generi#! rule, Syeds, 
Sheikhs, Moghuls and Pathans come under the first > 
Mappillas, Marakkayars and Jonagans come under 
the second ; and Dudekwlas, Ravuttans and Puislahi 
come under the third, * ^ / 



CHAPTER II. 

^ OEIGIN. 

!. Foreign Immigrants. 

The advent of MusaImans''to the South was 

t 

ordinarily dependent upon the advance of tfieir poli- 
tical power. Ever^ since the famous expedition of 
Malik Kafur ("a. r>, 13 to), every successive wave?)f 
Musalman invasion left behind large deposits of 
soldiers and camp followers in the Deccan and the 
Southern Districts. The existence^ the iSfthamani 
kingdom for upwards of a century, and after its 

fp 

''break-up, the power 'and influence of 6olcon4a, 
attracteQ many foreign Musalmans who settled dowfi 
with thew-J^railies in the Dekhan. The destruction 
of these kingdoms by Aurangazeb (a.d. i686)*drofe 
them to seek refuge further south Vhere their num- 
ber greatly increased during Musalman rule in Kar- 
natic and Mysore. The des'cendants of these im- 
raigranta, Syeds, Sheikhs,... Moghuls and' Pathans, 
are scattered in alj parts of the Presidency except 
the, extreme north, west and south, where Musal- 
man power never made itself felt for any con- 
siderable period. They are known by the general 


designation of Dakhnis, which shows that moat of 
them ci?me to the South from the Deccai| From an 
examination of their anthropometric measurements, 
Dr. Thurston arrives at the conclusion that “ their 
claim to be the descendants of Northern inaraigrants 
is no douSt justified.”* They sh(;iw the greatest pre- 
ference for town life and are mostly found settled in 
military stations and old seats of,Musalman power 
such as Bellary, Vellore, Trichinopoly, Arcot, Kur- 
nool and Masulipatam. They have a decided 
partiality for puBlic service, either citnl, military or 
ecglesiastical.f They are most of them Hanafis 
which, though not accountable by most Musalmans, 

t' 

can b# easily explained by a referqjice to the history 
of ibqJL sect. Imany Abu Hanifa (a. Ta 702-772) 
the first of the four jurisconsults of Islam, lived in 
Irak, a province in Asia Minor between tlie Tigris and 
the Euphrates. His teachings naturally spread to- 

* But lie adds that ‘ well nearked signs of admixture of Dravi- 
diati blood are present in some members whpse dark skin and high 
nasal index betray their non- Aryan ancestry.’' Madras Museum 
Bulletin. VoL ii p. 56. ** 

t The Inamdars ant! Khilladara all over the districts- are 
generally Dakhnis, 


wards the north and the east, the other two directioiis 
being boun(|ed by sand and sea. Thus the "Turko- 
mans, Afghans and Central Asian Musalmans, — in 
iact all races which came to India by the north- 
west passage, were of the Hanafite school of law. 
The Hanafis befoi^ they came to the South seem 
to have been much influenced by their residence in 
Hindustan, so thal we find them imbued 'with'many 
of the Rajput customs and practices of Northern 

India. , v 

•* 

ii. Mixed Racef, • 

• 

Numerous references to the people and products 
of lDdia^^found*in the works of Greek and Soman 
writers and as the chief sailors of antiquity Vese 
the Hamite^ or Cushite races of Arabia, these 
references may be taken to prove the existence of a 
connection between India and Arabia fronf the very 
earliest times. The Greek Agatharchides (jp. c. 177), 
in particular, describes Sabaea in such a state of pros- 
perity could have been due only to an extensive 
trade in the rich products of Ii^dia. He relates that 

' ' I, . 0 

* the mariners’ of Sabaea sail in very large vessels 


IT 








the country where the odoriferous products gtow 
and pljint colonies'* there. This influenfie the Arabs 
continued to exert till the rise and progress of Islam 
down to the thirtgenth century gave them a predo- 
minance^ by which they were able to hdd the.sea 
and monopolise all intercourse with Ind^a.t Their 
t/’adiwg emporia all along the coast had existed cen- 
turies before thg, Musalman conquest of the South. 
Calicut in Malabar and Mannar and Mauntay in 
Ceylon#'\vere their chief entrepots oi traffic.J Khafi 
Khan mentions that Arab agents were stationed as 
as ]\iasulipat«am.§ ^ 

» The descendants of these Arab trad©»^s and in 
Bom^cases refugees, who settledin the^^^^gjantry- and 
maiTi^d native wom^n, are the Mappillas of Malabar, 

♦ Agatharchides — Vol. I p. 64 of Hudson’s edition, 
t The increasing knowledge oj the peninsula is testified to 
by the greater accuracy of description of Arab geographers and 
travellers Tiike Ibn Khordadhah (870), Masudi of Bagdad (916), 
Edrisy (iroo), Abulfeda of Damascus (1273} and Ibn Batuta (1313), 
and by their allusion to the firae cotton fabrics of the Coromandel, 
and the pepper and cardamoms of Malabar, 

J There was even a close connection between the Maldives 
and the Mahomedan settlements on tlyj Western Coast notably 
Cannanore resulting in a^eudatory subjection of’ the islands to it. 
I Munthakhab-ul-lubab Vol, III. 


t 
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the Marakka3’ars of Tinnevelly, and the Jonagans^f 
Tanjore. Tfie physical type in all these cases \as no 
doubt reverted to that of the most numerous class, 
the natives of the country* But in many of their 
mapners Cliey closely resemble the Arabs ^and like 
them, they^are actirse and enterprising, much disposed 
to traffic and averse to agriculture. They belong ^o 
the Shafi sect — a fact which also pojnts to theif des- 
cent from Arabs who as a rule are Shafis. Ail of 
them acknowleii^e the Mappilla chief priest„at Pon- 
nani, who is a pure Arab by descent, as their religious 
^head. And the elder pioneers of education among 
the Mauakkayars and Jonagans, such as Hydufu| 
Thangal J^khari'Thangal and Makhdum Tliangal, 
owe their learning to the great Arabic college ^t 

r- 

Ponnani. »' 

(a/ iappillas. 

The origin of the word is doubtful. Duncan 
says that a Kazi derived the*'narae from Ma ‘ mother’ 

f 

* Dr. Thurston <,points out that the cephalic index of the 
l^lappillas is lower than*' the other Musalman classes of Southern 
India, being only 72^'8. Ihis is evidentl3fdue to the larger admixture 
With dolicho-cephalic Dravidians* 


^13 

and pdla ' a puppy’, as a terra of reproacli, Mac- 
lean Raiders that the word came frcjn Maha or 
Mahai, 'Mocha ’and ////a ‘ a child ’ and therefore 
translated it ‘ children or natives, (perhaps outcastes) 
of Mocha’* Dr. Day interprets it as ^ 'mother’s 
son' and derives from either Ma or Amma ‘ mother ’ 
and pilla ' son ’ or rather ' child ’.t And Wilson sup- 
posespthat*the Malabar women who bore children to 
foreigners ignorant of the race of their fathers, styled 
the children ' sons of mothers.’ But k is probable that 
the law''of desceiit ab uiero, {Marumahkaitayani) was 

p^tevailing in former times and was followed by the 

**** ^ ^ - 

riiothers of children born of such casual intercourse.^ 

fit 

Mr. 'Percy Badger inclines to the vjew that the word is 
either a corruption of the Arabic Afa/flT^from the 
root falaha , ' to^ till the soil ’) meaning ' prosperous or 
victorious,’ in which sense it would ap'hly to the sue- 
cessful ^establishment of these Musalmans on the 
West Coast, or that it is a similar corruption of MafUh 
(the active participial frSm of the same verb), ' an agri- 

* Asiatic Researches Voh V. p. 28.^ 
t Land of the Pertmals, p. 366. 

X Lewis Moore— Malabar Law and Custom^ p, 325. 
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culturist.’* But the Mappillas do not style themsel* 
ves so, and the natives of the soil who gave th|m the 
name were ignorant of Arabic. For the same reason 
C. P. Browne’s derivation of the word from the 

4 

Arabic 'abbar^ ‘ from over the water ’ cannot be 
accepted. According to Dr. Gundert, the word is 
said to be a contraction of Maha ‘ great ' and,, pilla 
* child^, a title among the Nairs of Travancore 
originally conferred on the colonists from the West 
as a title of hotmur. Mr. Logan also supports this 
view.J But the most probable derivation is that given 
by Lewis Moore § who^says that ‘ Mappilla^' means 
bridegroom or son-in-law and is the name given^ 
to Musalmans, Jews and Christans in Malabar'" who 
have intermarried with the natives of the country. || 

— d 

^ Ludovico cfe Varthema (Hakluyt Society) p. 123, foot note, 
t Dr. Thurston ‘ Castes and Tribes’ Vol. IV p. 461. 

X Manual of Malabar, Vol. I p. 193. ^ 

§ Malabar Law and Custom p. 418. 

Also Fharoah’s Gazetteer p. 543. * 

8 The word is ev^ now current in the Tamil country and 
denotes a ‘bride^oom.’ Among the higher castes the son-in-law is 
always callM Mappillai. Jit is noteworthy that the Kalians of Madura 
are even now in the habit of referring to aU Musalmans as Mappillais. 
[Vide. Nelson’s MadHra Manual p. ] 



li 
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Thus the Christians were known as Nasrani Mappillas, 

% r 

Jewsp^uda Mappillas, and Musalmans, Jonaka Map- 
pilas. In the present day, the term is loosely applied 
to all indigenous , Musalmans of Malabar and is 
seldom used with a distinctive prefix with* reference 
to members of other races or creeds. ^ 
r The history of the Mappillas really begins from 
the time when Arab colonists began to visit the 
Malabar Coast for trade. Col. Wilkes observes: — “The 
peculiap^manners of Malabar had produced an exten- 
sive intercourse between the females* of the coast and 
their Ara^bian visitors g,nd in process of time found 
separate class in the community which retained the 
religion of their Arabian progenitors blended with 
many of the local customs of Malabar. The access 
of new visitors and settlers from Arabia continued to 
preserve their bias towards that country and soon 
after the'appearance of their natfonal apostle the 
whole class embraced the religion of Muhammad.’’ t 

They seem to have been mostly Tiyarlsr Chogan women. 

t History of Mysore VoL I p. 288. VideT)r, BurnelU (Elements 
of South Indian Paleography p. 56, foot note) who speaks of the 
existence of heathen Arabs on the Malabar CoasA, before the leyenth 
century. 


m 


Francis Da^ mentions that in the seventh century 
some Arabs settled on the Western Coast wh^ lie 

supposes to have been the posterity of Hashera ex- 
pelled by Muhammad owing to cowardice in his 
battles against the partisans of Abu Jahal* — a state- 
ment which is unsupported by any of the ex*tant ac- 
counts of the Prophet. But as a matter of fact, was 
not till the ninth century of the Christian er* that 
theArabs obtained any great footing in Malabar. In 
that century Cljpraman Perumal, the last kiijg or em- 
peror of Malabar, was converted to Islam b/ a party 
^ of Arab pilgrims who chanced to visit Cran^anorewor 
Kodung^lur, the Perumal’s capital, on their way T:o 
the^ foot-print shrine at Adam's Peak in Ceylon. f 
He set sail to Arabia and landed at Sbahr on. the 
Arabian coast. Here he remained ^or sometime and 
was just about to return to his country for the pur- 
pose* of erecting mosques and propagating the 
religion of Islam, when suddenly he fell sick and 

* Land of the PeruWals. p, 365. 

t Tohfatul Mujahideen, translated by M. J. Rowlandson, pp, 
49‘So. 

Vide also Macl5enzie MSS, Iegend?rom Kerala Ulpati, an old 
Malayala^ work. 
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died. On his deathbed, he solemnly enjoined his com- 

\ ^ 
pani5r*^^to carry out their proposed missionary enter* 

prise in Malabar, and to assist them in their labours, 
he gave them letter^ of introduction to his viceroys. 
The tomb of Oheraman Perumal, who chaanged jii* 
name to Abdur Rahman Samiri, still exists^at Zaphar 
on tha» Arabian coast at some distance from the place 
Shahr*whefe he is reported to have landed.* Recent- 
ly a few Arabs came to Malabar to collect subscrip- 
tions for^repairing it. On his tomb the inscription runs 
"ArriveS at Zaphar a. h. 212. Died a. H. 216." 
Tlwse Qprrespond with the. years 827-832 a. d. 
Tfie Malabar Kollum Era dates from the departure 
of PeFnmal to Arabia in 825. a. D.* It is likely. he 
spent two years at Shahr before proceeding to Zaphar. 

According to. tradition, the persons who left for 
Malabar at the request of Cheraman Perumal were 
Malik ibn Dinar, Habib ibn IN^alik, Sharif ibn 
Malik, Malik ibn Habib, with their wives, children 
and companions. They* were received with great 

favour by the viceroys who assigned to. them lands 

« 

Mr. Fawcett in the Iruiian Antiquary Nov.aqoi* 

„ in the Asiatic Quarterly Review iSgy. gp. 2go*9« 
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and building sites for mosques. To begin with, as the 
Peruraal bad directed, they erected a at 

Cranganore. Leaving there his uncle Malik ibn Dinar, 
Ibn Habib proceeded with his religious mission, build- 
ing mosques and endowing them at Quilandy,* 
Hubaee Murawee^(Palayangadi in Chirakkal Taluk) 
Bangore (Barkurj, Mangalore, Kanjercote (jCassar 
gode), Zaraftan (Srikandapuram the modern Calicut), 
Fundreeah (?), and Shaleeat (Chaliam in the Ernad 

Taluk).t Returning to Cranganore, ‘ his heart full 

^•1 **"*•'* 

of gratitude toward^ God because of the 'dawning 
of the light of Islamism in a land which teerned 
with idolatry,’ Malik Habib took his wife aUd 
children to Quilandy which he made his pernsanent 
abode. l6n Dinar, however, « returned to .Arjabia 
to visit the tomb of the deceased king *and died 
shortly afterwards in Khorasan. The descendants 
of Ibn Habib ar| living at Quilandy to .this day, 
sharing with the Valia Thangal of Ponnani the 
leadership of the Mappillas.'’ 

The native chieftains of Malabar, notably the 


* Rowlandson confounds it with Quiton. 

t-The i<i@jatiiication of the above places is Mr. Logan’s* 


Zamorinsof Calicut and the Kolattiri Raj^of Chirak- 
kaiS*5jteuded to the Arabs their protection and patro- 
nage,* in consideration of their commercial activity 
and the consequent prosperity of the country, as well 
as their excellence as sailors.f They grew ki number 


and importance and obtained special privileges. A 

Musalman could be seated by the side of a Nambudti 
• #• 
Brahmin while a Nayar could not. The Thangal was 

allowed to ride in a palanquin alongside of the Zamo- 

rin. Anri even at the installation of the Zamorin im- 

meoiorial custom assigns toMappillasa certain share 
iOn the^ ceremonies connected with it.J For in- 


\fujahideen pp, 70, 73, 103.,* 

m 

There is a story cunrent in Malabar, that when the Arab settler* 
came, the Zamorin allowed them to sieze at random a few w'omen at a 
tank adjoining a temple. The women so taken were froih 12 iiiams 
and 8 agams. The Mappillas descended from these familes and 
belonging to these t/hms and agams afe considered socially superior 
to Others a^d treated with much respect. 

J At t{|e installation of the Zamorin it is the practice to have him 
shaved and dressed like a Mufalman, and crowned by a Mappilla 
who is paid Rs» 30 for it. After the coronation, the Zamorin supposed 
by others to have formally become a Musalman, is*not allowed to sit 
and dine with even the members of his owif household, and no Nayar 
would touch him. The fiction is that the Zamorin occupies the throne 
only m a viceroy till the return of Cheruman’ Perumal from Arabia, 
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stance, he is crowned by a Mappilla and a Mappilla 
woman belonging to a certain family p^^i^nts 
him with betelnuts near the Kallai bridge on 
his return from a procession through the town. 
By__the fifteenth century their influence with the 
Zamorin had become so great that they were 
able to resist for a considerable period the- set- 
tlement of the Portugese at Calicut.*' Irr the 
North, tradition speaks of a Nair princess given in 
marriage to an Arab to whom Cannanorg and its 
ports were assigned towards the end*'of theftwelfth 
century. The Ali Rajah (Sea-King) as lie came to^e 
called, was the chief admiral of the Kolattiri Rajas arfd 
his power gradually increased, till by the eighteenth 
century he was practically independent of the Chirak- 
kal Raja and w'as able to put 25,000 pien in the field* 
and play an'^ important part during the times of 

r 

Hyder and Tippu. The representative of AJj Rajah’s 
house is still recognised as the head of Cannanore 

r 

Mappillas and enjoys many Cf his traditionary rights 
even under thi^ British Government. 

' A ' ^ 


InaperiaJ Gazetteer of India— -Madras scries Vol. Up. 35S 
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The Mappillas are a devout people, ^inclined to 
pi^?!^uism and occasionally fanaticaf. They are 
traders on the coast and cultivators in the interior and 
in both these callings they are very successful and 
prosperous. They are found almost exclusively in 
Malabar and South Canara. Th^ are strongest in 

the Jaluks of Chirakkal. Ernad, Walluvanad and 

• •> 

Ponnani ^nd are also to be found in lesser numbers 
in Palghat. In physique they are superior to most 
of the Musalraans in the South.* Their chief priest 
whose office is hereditary, styles himself Valiazara- 
(belonging to the g^eat shrine) Syed Ali bin 
_^Abdur Rahman Vali Thangal, Ponnani., He is a 
purd"Arab by blood and claims direct descent i^om 
Alhand Fatima, the daughter of the Prophet. Another 
sacred office among the Mappillas is that of the Makh- 
dum, the chief representative of learning, who confers 
religious 4.itles and degrees. The present Makhdumis 
24th 'or 25th in ordert from the founder of the college 

« * P, D, Bonarjee — * The Fighting Race% of India * p, 162, 

fThe line of the original Makdum ended^with«the i8th and the 
present Makdum and his six immediate ^iredecessors belong to a 
different line* The Zamom presents the official dress at every sue- 

m 

cmion* 
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at Ponnatii^ an Arab named Ziauddin, who took or 
received the title of Makhdum, an Arabic wordaii^la- 
ing ' first or foremost in the assembly.' The Thangal 
has lands tax free, assigned to him for his mainte- 
nance. ■■ 

(b) Marakkayars. 

Similarly descended from Arab and Persian 
traders on the Eastern Coast are the Marakkiayars of 
Tinnevelly. Some of them trace in the name a con- 
aectioh with the Egyptian Qmhira or C’i?z>a;^others 
derive it from the Tamil word Marai (^Loemp] mean- 
ing scripture and attribute it to the fact tli^.c their 

qp 

forefathers were weli-versed in religious literature. ^ 
Plamble as^both these derivations are, they only 
indicate the desire of the Maraklfayars to raise them- 
selves in popular estimation. Their ancestors did not 
come from Cairo as wpuld be seen presently, nor 
could their sacred ^earning have been so wed known 
among the Tamils as to win for them the name with 
this significance. “ Marakkayara” is now generally- 
taken to^meafi “ boatmen”, being derived from the 
Ajabic “ Markab” or more pjobably the Tamil 
'f Marakkalam” both standing for “ boat" and " kar” 


or " karar" plural termination showing possession.* 
’VTfoe history of their origin has to be* constructed 

'll " ■ . 

mainly out of the fragmentary notices of foreign 
travellers mostly Arabs and Persians, To them 
the Cormandel Coast was known in the 4 ;hirteenth 
century as Maabar,'\ signifying in Arabic ‘passage’ 
or ‘ ferry', on account of its being situated on their 
way to Ceylon. Marco Polo, who visited India in 
1292, refers to Kayal as the chief port of Ma’abar. 
Horses were regularly exported to this place from 
islands In the Persian Gulf and foreigners were re- 
ceived by its ruler with great favour.J The Arab coins 
sCid porcelain vessels unearthed § in its neighbour- 

’''*1 have also heard a Tamil scholar in tITe Marakkayar country 
derive the word from “ M^'akkal a measure, on the gronnd that 
the Marakkayars were so rich that they measured their wealth with 
markkals just as grain in commonly measured. Another quaint 
derivation attributes the name to the resemblance ^n form of their 
caps t® the ordinary marakkal. # 

f The hame first occurs in Abdul Laftif's account of Egypt 
written about 1303-4. Abuifeda (1273- 1331) names Cape Comorin 
as the point*where Ma’abar ei|^ed and Malabar began and Wassaf 

says it extended up to Kilavar (Neiiore), 

* . # * 

I Col Yule’s edition of Marco Polo. Vol,ll p*^io. 

I Dr. Caldwell — History of the Tinrfevelly District p. 41 (also 
App, V. R, K. Buckle, CoSector of Tinnevel]yJ)istrict to the Board 
of Revenue, 3 Sfh Oct. 1873.) 
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hood also ^testify to the existence of an extensive 
trade with !S\.rabia and China. Rashiduddm*.<^d 
Abdulla ibn Fazlulla Wassaff even speak of an agree- 
ment between Malik-ul-Islam Jamaluddin Ibrahim- 
at-Thaibif Farmer-General of Pars and quasi indepen- 
dent Prince of Kais and other islands in the Persian 

Gulf, and Sundara Pandya Thevar the ruler of Ma]|jbar, 

# • 
to the effect that the former should supply .the»latter 

with “ 1400 strong Arab horses obtained from the is- * 

land of Kais and 10,000 horses from all the islands of 

Pars such as Katif, Lahsa, Bahrein, Hormuz, Khilahat 

etc. at 220 dinare of red gold current for each horse.”J 

So great was the influence of Arab merchants cm 

the coast that oije of them, Taqui-ud-din AJsdur* 

Rahamanbm Muhammad-at-Thaibi had become the 

Thevar's deputy, minister and advise^ and hts brother 

Shaikh Jamaisud-Din was sent on an embassy to the 

Chinese Court.”S 

♦ • 

* Tmmrikh f/j/o.} • 

t Tarikh-i. Wassaf * 

t Sir H. M. Elliot's'* History of India as tdid by her own hiS^ 
torians.*’ Uol I p. 70. * 

I Ibid Vol I p. 7 q and Vol IH pp. 34. 35. 

Col. Ytile identifies Jamal-ud-din wth the Tchamalatmg whom 
Fanthier'e Chimie Extracts (pp 601 h ^4) show as having gone on a 


Taqui-ud-din was even assigned by ,the Thevar 

th§\oft'ns of Fattan, Malifattan and Kayal • After the 

death of Sundara Pandya Thevar in 1293 Jaraal-ud- 

din succeeded to t|ie Pan.dyan kingdom with Taqui- 

ud-din as his lieutenant. t A Musalman kingdom was 

♦> 

^ ^ ^ 

from Ma'abar to the court of Kublai Khan in or previous 

to isSjIi [\iide journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Lonoon, New 
Series Vol IV (2868} CoK Yule’s Commentary on Rashidudin] 

* Fattan, Malifattan and Kail, — These places are not easily 
Idenlifi^. Fattaia*ss mentioned by Ibn Batiita and appears to have 
been an important port of Ma’abar. Col. Yule considers either Negfa- 
paltem Oj^Nagore (the latter, by preferencej to answer best to the des- 
cription of Ibn Batuta. The Madras Manual of Administration (Vol 
in IH.141) identifies Fattan, without stating any reason whatever, with 

' ' ' ' . • *, ’ 4 ' 

l^^averipatnam, an ancient seaport in Tanjore Distric? with extensive 

ft ' I ' • ' ' 

compaerce.jMalifattan is mentioned by Abulfeda and Friar Jordan us 
(1328) and is locateS by Col, Yule near Oevipatnam, while the 
Madras Manual of Administration speaks of it as having been some- 
where near Kail, Kail is referred to by Abdur Razak, Marco Folo, 
Hiccolo Conti, Vasco de €lama, Ludovico de Varthema, Odoardo 
Barbosa ai^ Giovanni of Emp^li. Dr Caldwell has definitely identified 
iil: with Old Kayal in the vicinity of the present Kayalpatnam, which, 
though founded as early as the 14th century, was,* according to him 
till recently known as Sonagarpatnam andlherefore could not have 

m 

been the Kayal referred to by the later travellers. 

t Rashiduddin and Wassaf in Elliot.Voi, I p. *70 and Vol III p.35. 
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thus established in Southern India long before the 

time when standard histories recognize any MuSali!?an 

r 

rule in those parts.* ' As far as can be made out from 
the dates given in his extracts Q,tWassaf by Von- 
Hajnnier,t Sultan Jamaluddin seems to have died in 
i3o6,whe%one Kalpsa Dewar J(Gelish Diur j stepped in 
and confiscated the enormous wealth of Jamaluddin* 
Ralesa Devar was killed by one of his own sOnslind in 
the dispute for succession which followed assistance 
was sought of Alauddin the Emperor of Delhi*. This 

r' 

led to Malik Kaftir's invasion in 1310, in the &iirse of 
^ which Jamakddin's son. Sirajuddin, was plundcredrof 
whatever be possessed. Thereupon, Nizamuddin, the^ 
son>of Sirajuddin, betook himself to Delhi to seeS re- 
dress. He reinstated as ^Sultan of Ma'abar 
and it is of him that the Chinese Extracts speak 


* Dr. Caldwell also states that Sundara Pandya Thevan was 
succeeded by Musalmatts. (History of jtbe Tinnevelly Disttict. p. 41} 
t Von Hammer—liurgstairs “ Gesh. der. Jichane/' quoted in 
CoL Ynk's ‘‘CatlfJty and the Way Thither” (Hakluyt Society) p. 220. 

I Probably one o? the four brothers of Sundara Pandya 
Thenr, who accordii 1 |f to Polo and Rashiduddin were ruling in diff- 
' pattf of Ma‘abar* 
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as Silamuting reigning in 1314. Of his^ successors 
ncA^ no^ention is made anywhere, * but we may 
safely”* surmise that they remained in possession 
of Fattan, Malifattan and Kayal which continur- 
ed to flourish as Musalraan centresf. In view of 
thegracfualaccumulation.of silt at the mouth of the 
Tarabaraparani which was minimising the importance 
*^of oHK^yal as port, the Arab settlers built^atown, 
Sonagarpatnam (latterly called Kayalpatnam) in the 
vicinity, to which tiiey emigrated. In fact, this migra- 
tion ha<^ actufflly begun as early as 737 a, h, (1333 


♦ i%Q Sri Tala Book quoted"' by Nelson in , his Madura«* 
Manual ’’ and the Tamil Annals (Taylor’s Orient. Hist. MSS i 2 ^) 
cf the permanent establishment of ^fusalman power in the 
1246th year of Salivahana ie. r324, A. D, And F'*^rishta mentions 
thecinteiTUgnam of Musp-lman ascendancy as lasting for 47 yearsy 
from 1323'' to 1370.^ But the reference is to the establishment of 
a principality by Sharif Jalaluddin of Damghijn whose successor 
Ghiasuddin, Ibn Batuta accompanied from Arcot to Madura in 
1 330- (Ibh Batuta Vol IV pp. 1^5 and 204. quoted in Yule’s 
Cathay p.*^ 357) The principality becanffe independent in 1338. 
Ghiasuddin was succeeded by Nasiruddin, Nothing more is known 
of the faimly except that it swept off in X372 by the growing 
power ofiVijjainagar, This family was'qiiiteldistinct from Jamaluddin’s 
and had nothing to'do with the rise of the Marakkaayars. 

t The Rotiero of Vasco de Gama (3?Soo) notes Kayal as a state 
having a Musalraan king^and a Kafur peoplg. From Giovanni of 
Empoli; Ludovico de Vartheraa and Odoardo Barbosa we learn that 
it was a considerable sea port havmg rich Mnsalman merchants# , 
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A. D.) as is borne out by the inscription on the mosque 
there bearing that date. The house of Sultan. JajJha 
luddin is represented now by a lineal descendant 
called Nainar or Pirabhu, who still retains the right 
of levying- and collecting tolls at Kayalpatnam. The 
descendants of the boatmen, blacksmiths, weavers and 
slaves that accompanied Jamaluddin are still Jp be 
found tliere residing in a separate quarter. . Ts this 
day special prayers are offered on the occasion of the 
Khutba to Sultan Jamaluddin and his descendants — 
a practice to which only independent sovereigns are 
entitled. It is from the Arabs who settled on the 
Eastern Coast during the time of Sultan Jamaluddie 
and^his successors that the Marakkayars trace iriieir 
descent. ^ ^ ** 

r 

The Marakkayars are largely engaged in trade 
with other countries such as Ceylon and the Straits 
Settlements and own most of the coasting craft. 

15 

Some of them procure pearls from the Gulf of 
Mannar and subies from Burma, get them cut and 
polished by Linga^^Balijas and^send them to other 
parts of India. '^They are found chiefly settled in 
towns along the Coromandel Coast, viz,, Porto Novo- 


Nagore, Nagapatam, Muttupet, Adirampatnara, Kila- 

kaKi, Kulasekarapatnam and Kayalpatnam. 

> ' 

(c) Jonagans. 

Closely allied 'in many respects to the Map- 
pillas a«d the Marakkayars are the ’Jonagans 
or Sonagars. They are a classof mixed Semitic and 
Sravidian blood being the descendants of Arab coio- 

-a ^ ^ 

Bists who settled in the Tanjore District and married 
native women. The word Jooagan is said to be 

derived’ from Sqiiagam, generally accepted as a Tamil 

(% 

equivalent for Arabia.* Jonagans are also called 
LaBhSTS, though the term has- come to be loosely ap- ^ 
plied to all Tamil-speaking Musalmans. The word 
Labbai seems to be of recent origin, as in tl^p old Ta«nil 
lexicons ,this class is usually designated Sofiagars. 

“ Labbai” is evidently a corruption of the Arabic 
particle Labbaik, corresponding to the English 
‘ here 1 afti’, indicating attention on being spoken to, 


^ * Census Repws^t 1891 VoL XIII p 27fy As a maUer of fact 
Sonagam seems to be cierived flora Ionian- iG reek. The -term 

is loosely applied to everybody who came«^rom the West? cf. Jonaka 
Mappillas. In the Payyanui* Pattu an old Mai^alam song, some of 
the earliest Sabians are called ^onavm'S^ Logan’s Mamral of Makbar 
Vol I p. I 93 » ' » 
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and it should properly refer only to Sonagars who 
like the Mappillas and the Marakkayars are of, Arabic 
origin and like the Arabs belong to the ShaCte sect. 
Various theories are current about the origin of the 
Jonagans. Pridebamf says that they are thedescen- 
dants of Arabs, who in the nth and 12th centuries 
came to the South for purposes of trade, but who 
being persecuted by the Moghuls returned tP their 
country leaving behind their children born of Indian 
women. But there is scarcely any truth in this ac- 
count. The Moghuls had not becdhie a„^oIiticai 
power in India in the twelfth century whilst their later 
' influence in the South was weak and short-lived. Some 
of the Navayets, a^minor section of Musalmans, ^sert 
that the Lal')bais are the descendants of Abyssiniao 
slaves, who accompanied their Arab ancestors a thou- 
sand years ago. In support of this theory they point 
to the Arabic derivatioTi of the word already referred 
to, and the resemblance of the Labbais to the Abys- 
sinians in the physiognomy ef their face and in their 
stature and form. ^ But this view cannot seriously be 


t Prideham’s Ceylon Vol. 1. p 470 referred to in Census Report 
1891 Vol 2111 p 275. 


maintained. As the learned another of larilehe 
iVavaydt* proves clearly by numerous references to 
original ^sources, the Navayets did not settle in India 
until so late as the.CTd of the fourteenth century and 
could not have brought with them the progenitors of 
the race of Jonagans or Labbais, which has been living 
in India from an anterior period and to which reference 

r 0m' 

is madein"Tamil works. Moreover, according to him 
the Navayats landed on the West Cost in the Bombay 
Presidency! and spread themselves in the Konkan, 
Butkala,\joa, Bijapur and other places, while the 
Jonagajos are found only in. the Tanjore District, 
besides, there is not much resemblance between the 
Jon^lans and the Abyssiuians except perhaps 4n 
complexion which however may be explained away 

r 

by their free intermarriage with the Hindus. Khafi 

m 

Khan, Imam Nodi, Mulla Kbassim Hindu Shah and 

f 

other Muaalman historians of notp are agreed that 
early in the eighth century of the Christian era the 
intolerable and ferociotis cruelties of Hajjaj bin 
Yusuf, Governor of Irak, a province in •Asia Minor, 
gave rise to several furious revolts which were put 


Tarikhe-Nayat by Jung* p 40* 


down with great severity and the insurgents were 
driven to taSe refuge in distant parts.* A great many 
of these emigrants landed on the Coromandel Coast 
and became the forefathers of the^ Jonagans or Lab- 
bais. This account is corroborated by Col. Wilkes in 

C 

his ‘ Histpry of Mysore’ who bases his information on 
the Sadat-Nama, a work which the present waiter 
has not been able to get at. Mr. Hemingway in his 
‘Tanjore Gazetteer' in relating this incident adds that 
' the coast line of Tanjore as commanding a never- 
failing trade in rice with Ceylon held oifl special 
attractions’ to the immigrant Arabs. - _ 

Like the Mappillas and the Marakkayars wBo 
ai¥! of Arab descent, the Jonagans or Labbais arealso 
Shafites, whilst all the Tamil-speaking MusalijiJfhs 
as well as the Dakhnis are Hanafites. They are now 
found in the Tanjore District and along the Eastern 
Coast as far as Pulicat, engaged in pearl.,and chunk 
fisheries. 

iii IMative Converts. 

(T « 

Under this head come the Ravuttans of Madura 
and Tinnevelly, the Dudekulas..of the Ceded Districts 

r ^ 


* Amir Ali. 'History of the Saracens’ p, zoo, 
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and the Putiya Islam of Malabar. The spread of 
Islam Ml the South was due more to its missionary 
efforts 1:han to its political influence. Excepting 
the fanatic endeavours of Tippu Sultan in Malabar/ 
there does not seem to have been any 'elaborate 
campaign of conversion to Islam by any other 
Muaalman ruler of Southern India, though here 
and Aaee remnants of some feeble and fruitless 
attempts are found in the practices of certain 
native tribes of the South. Thus, the Sirugudi 
Kalians* of Rifadura use a tali on which curiously 
e nough the Musalman badge of a crescent and a star 
are engraved. The Puramalainadu Kallansf and 
Myasa BedarsJ follow the Mus«lman ^practice^of 
clrqumcision. On t)je other hand, there is evidence 
to prove' that well-known priestly families of the 

m 

North migrated to and settled among the natives of 
Southern Jndia and gradually gained them over th 
their faith by peaceful persuasion. To this day, in the 
midst of whole areas pl^opled by Ravuttans, it is not 


* X>r, Buchanan^s Travels. Vol. ii 
t ^ Br, Thurston’s Madras Museum Bulletin V«l, IV p. isS, 
i „ Ethnographic Notes of Southern India^ p« 


mm 1H8TITUTE OF PUS' m AOMWISTS^TIWI, UlSIl’P. 

IKBKAFItAlTHa BSTATK. K«W DJELHI-l. 
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uncommon.to find single families of priests, preserv- 
ing their original purit)' and enjoying the universal 
respect of the people around them. Like tbfe Dak- 
hnis these converted classes are as .a rule Hanafites, 
Thop^i' Musalmans, they have naturally retained 
many of their original customs. There is constant 
accretion to their ranks especially from the loai^er 

I# * 

orders of Hindu society in whose case conversion to 
Islam implies the prospect of advance in the social 
scale. 

• • 

(a) Ravuttans. 

The Ravuttans, as the derivation of the name 
from the Marathi ^ava, ‘ King’ and the Sanskrit Stita 
‘ messenger^ signifies, were originally a class of caya’- 
liers or horse-soldiers whose occupation was to look 
after and trafli horses.. They seem to have been 
once largely employed in Tippu Sultan’s cavalry* 
and some of them are even now found in many of 
the Zamindaries of Madura a»d Tinnevelly "engaged 
in that profession. * They are mostly’scattered in tiuj 
Tamil districts, their centres being Melur and Palni 


Indian Antiquary. VoJ[ XXX p. 503, 
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in Madura, Pettai in Tinnevelly, and Pallapatti in 
Coimi^atore. A great many of thena live in the 
Vellore and North Arcot Districts,* where however 
they have come under Dakhni influence to such an 
extent in dress, manners and even in language, that 
they form a separate class by themselves and are 
called 'Sahebmars', The Sahebmars pretend to an 
Arabi^n^descent like that of the Mappillaf or the 
Marakkayars, but as Dr. Thurston puts it “ their high 
nasal index and short stature indicate the lasting 
influeli^e of'short broad-nosed ancestors "f The 
different sections of Ravuttans were converted at 
•various times by missionaries who are venerated as 
sa^iJts and whose tombs exist to the present flay. 
The most famous of these are the Kathad "^ali 

m ' # 

(969-1039 A. p.) of Trichinoply, Syed Ibrahim 
Shahid (born about 1162 a. d.) of Srvadi, Sha-ul- 
Hamid (1532 to 1600 a. D.)»of Nagore.J , 

According to all available accounts, Nathad was 

a descefidant of the JProphet given from his earliest 

* 

• ; : 

* Melvisaram, F«ranampet> Arabur, * 

Vaniyarabady and Tripf^tur. 

t» 0 r. Thurston* Madras Museum BulletiTi Voi. Up* 179, 
f Accounts of their doings are extent in the vernaciti^r literature* 
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years to the practice of prayer amd devotion* Soon 
after he attained his manhood, be gave up his« king- 
dom in Turkey and became a mi^isionary of Islam. 
Through wilds and deserts, over hills and dales, cros- 
sing river* and seas he wandered from city to city in 

r* 

Arabia, Persia and Upper India preaching the unity 
of God until he reached the city of Tirisura, ike 
modern Trichinopoly. Here he settled dcww and 
passed the remaining years of his life in prayer and 
works of charity and converted a large number of 
Hindus to the religion of Muhammad."^ 

Of a different type was the Indian car eer of 
Syed Ibrahim Shaheed* who lies buried at Ervadif 
Born at Medina in».540 A. H. he spent the first forty- 
one 5''ears of his life in prayer and meditation. _Ia 
his forty -second year however, he feljt himself called 
upon to undertake a mijitant mission to the far off 
Pandyan kingdom. In company with ^Abbas a 
Turkish commandant he led an expedition to 
Southern India. Arrived on The Indian shore he sent 

f 

a message to yikrama Paiidya inviting him to em- 
brace Islam. Isatufdlly enough^Vikrama treated the 


lift^rmkkhmhy MaUidum Muhammad iPuiavar. 
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message with contempt and ordered the expulsion of 
the foreign aggressor. Incensed at this, the Syed 
invade<f Pavuthraraanikkam (?) the Pandyan capital 
and after a series of reverses succeeded in killing 
Vikrama and ascending on his throne. The Syed 
ruled the country for a period of twelve years 
an#- seven months during which thousands of the 
native Irriiabitants became Musalmans. Meanwhile, 
seeing that peace reigned in the land he sent 
backj:he Turkish army under Abbas with whose 
aid he won his kingdom. Availing himself of 
this= 3 pportunity, Tirupandya a member of the 
former dynasty who had sought refuge in Tirupati 
returned with an army, slew Ibrahim and regainsMl 
the’throne of whiclf he was the lawul heir, and, out 
of regard for th# Syed’s beneficent rule he .spared his 
only son and even conferred On him a liberal Jaghir. 
The Jaghir was added to by the Sethupathis of 
Ramnadiand is now being enjoyed by the descendaiits 
Qf Syed Ibrahim Shaheed. 

The latest of the missionary Syed, Sha-nl- 
Hamid Abdul KhacJer was born in a godly Syed 
family at Manikpur in Upper, India, and became in 
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his seventeenth j'ear a disciple of Khaja Syed Ghulam 

Shuthari of Gwalior.* After a period of ten years’ 

service under his teacher, he was ordered to proceed 

to Mecca. Setting sail from Calicut he visited the 

holy shrines of Mecca, Medina, Najaf, Karbala, 

Bagdad, Kfaorasan and thence went back to Mecca 

where he underwent religious training for seven yoars. 

• 

On hi^return he travelled by way of Maldives, 
Ceylon, Kayalpatnam, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Tri- 
valur and other places preaching and converting 
wherever he went. He settled finely ab Nagore 
where he lies buried. Shortly before his death he 
* visited Tenasserim in Burma, the spread of Islam in 
which province is attributed to his efforts. He Jhad 
an adopte(f son Yusuf Shah whose descendants, are 
now in charge of the shrine of Nagpre enjoying its 
income. 

* The Ravuthans are a pushing and frugal not to 
say a parsimonious class. They have no dynastic 

m 

longings or recollections like t)ther Musalmans. They 

* ^ * 

* Qanja-*^Khudmt^ a Hindustani poem composed in 1232 
A. H* (iSir A. D. ) by Muftammad Azuddin Khan Bahadur Mustba* 
kfaim Jang Kami of^the Carnatic family and published byJFirdoilsi 
Saheb, Madras, ^ 


conduct the important trade in leather and do a 
great deal of the commerce of the coufltry. Some 
of them %arn a livelihood in making mats and in 
betel cultivation in both of which they are specially 
skilful. " 

(b) Oudekufas. 

^ The Dudekulas (from Tel. Dude ' cottsn*, and 
ekuta ‘ to clean’) are a class of Musalmans who live 
chiefly by cotton cleaning, rope and tape — making 
and the weaving of coarse fabrics. By the Tamils 
they are called Panjaris or Panjukottis which has 
the same significance. The Dakhnis call them LaddaJ 
and Nurbash which are corruptions of Naddaf (a 
CQtton-dresser) and Nurbaf (weaver). They attf!^ 
bute’ theis conversion to Baba Fakhruddin the saint 
of Penukonda. 

Syed Fakhruddin* was originally king of Seistan 
in Persia and was famous in his lime for piety and 

* The account is taken frBm a manuscript in Hindustani verse 
co?hposed by Hyder Mastan Husaini of Penukonda in 1247 A, H. 
fi 825 . A, D.) now in possession of Syed Shah Abdif! Husain Suhra 
wardy, Saj/ada-i, Naskm of Pmukonda. TheP story is also recorded in 
JCMssa-e\i^athad VaB composed in 121 7 A. H. /1796, A. D,) 'by Mir 
Taher AH and published by the Nizamul Muthabiah Press, Madras, 
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justice, of a religious turn of mind he came 

under the influence of the ascetic ideal then »in the 
ascendant. Abdicating the kingdom in favoQr of his 
brother, he became a fakir and set out on a pilgrimage 
to Arabia where, after visiting the holy shrines of 

if"" 

of Mecca and Medina he spent one full year in 
prayer and devotion. One night the Prophet came 
to him in a dream and ordered him to proceed to the 
Dekhan where he would meet a preceptor who would 
show him the better way. Baba Fakhruddin accord- 
ingly wended his way to Southern India where he 
came across Nathad Vali at Trichinopoly. Prior to 
his admisson to discipleship, the Vali ordered him onU 
mission to Ceylor*. The Baba as in dnty botincf^be- 
took himself to the island and went through the pr&- 
cribed ordeal with success. Returning to Trichinopoly 
twelve years after he had left it, he was admitted to 
the holy order of Fakirs founded by Vali and 

Dr. Thurston gives in his * Castes and Tribes' an a^scount of the 
saint furnished by Khaja Akbar Husalh saheb which fixes 564 A. H. as 
the date of the saint’s birth.But this is evidently a mistake as accordiiS^ 
to ail accounts th^Baba was a disciple of NathadlVali the date of whose 
death is inscribed on his 1?omb at Trichinopoly as. 417 A. H. The 
Tenukonda Manuscript fixes the date of *death as 694. A, H^^'hich is 
for the same reason incorrect. 
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was even favoured with his khilafat (vicggerencyj. 
At thetsame time as tradition has it,*' the teacher 
presented him with a miswak* and bade him proceed 
with a band of 200 fakirs on a proselytising mission. 
No destination was fixed, but he was enjoined to travel 
about in the day planting his miswak wherever ha 
l»ited for the night and regard the place where it 
sprouted in the morning as his permanent abode. 
This happened at Penukonda while he was stopping 

in the vicinity of a Hindu temple. Whether the 

* • 

incident* be true or not, it is certain that Baba 
Fakhruddin decided to stay at Penukonda. Hari 
*Rai the local chieftain was a bigot and being averse 
tothe idea of the vile cow-eaters settling in his tejc- 
fony adopted various means to oust them. But force 
and treachery alike did not succeed with the fakirs. 
Impressed with their remarkable powers of heal- 
ing and ^durance, the chiel eventually became *3 
Musalra^an and built a mosque where once was a 
Hindu temple.t This*event had its efifect on the 

t— ' 

* The mismak is a piece of the root of the pHu tree (Sa/vadora 
j^erska) med by Musalraan| especially fakirs for cleaning the teeth, 
t ** imperki Gazetteer of India, Provincial Series, Madras. Vol, I 
p. 494. ' 
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people around, large numbers of whom became the 

Baba's follovfers. And in course of time tfy the 

# 

practice of gentle arts, more Hindus were won over 
to the Islamic faith. The descendants of these con- 
verts are the Dudekulas who even to this da^ wor- 
ship Fakhruddin as their patron saint and venerate 
a post of saints besides. They very much resemWb , 
the natives in appearance and still retain nfost of 
their characteristics. 

• 

(c) Pu-lslam. 

* 

Though there is no elaborate missionary agency* 
among the Musalmans of the Western Coast the 

Mappillas as a rule carry on proselytising work with* 

0 

in the sphere of their influence. This is facilitated 
by the servile state of the lower castes especially the 
Oherumas and the Nayadis and the degradjing treat- 
ment generally accorded to them w'hich have made 

o 

them regard admission to Islarfi as a blessing. There 
is besides a time-honoured custom among the Muk- 
kuvan fisherman of the Malabar poast according to 
which one male child at least from every family 
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should become Musalman .* These converts are known 
by tha general name of Putiya Islam (New Islam.) 
With nftjst of their relations still Hindu, the Puislam 
cannot easily divorce themselves from their old 
habits and customs. The practice still Obtains of 
Mukkuvan females who cannot live in their homes 
during their periods occupying the house of their 
Musalnsan brethren which shows that both the people 
live on very close terras.f Most Puislams follow the 
occi^ation of fishing. 

Judging from the accounts current of the doings 
of famous saintst among jthem, the Marakkayars 
too have made many converts from the various 
clsBses of Hindu society. These are Jcnown m 
Pulukkais and form for all social purposes a separate 
caste. ’ « 

* Dr, Thurston states that it is t^e Mukkuvan child bom on a 
Friday that Jecoraes Musalman. ^ * 

t Census Report 1891 p. 29$ 

J Shaikh Sathakhathulla^^ Shaikh Abdul Khader bln Sulaimstn 
and Omer Valiulla (Labbaippa), 
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. CHAPTER III. 

HINDU INFLUENCE- 
. I Dress and Appearance 

The native converts in their general appearance 

r 

very much resemble the Hindus around. Their 
dress consists of a dhotie tied round the waist, ^ 

^ r> 

piece of cloth thrown loosely over the shoulder, and 
a turban usually white for the Irsad. They are '' 
only distinguishable by their beards and shaven 
heads. The dress of the mixed races resembles that 
of the Arabs from whom they are descended. On 
the coast and in the towns, all above the labouring' 
classes wear a loose white shirt of the usual Miwal- 
man form, a short jacket of cloth or padded ,siik 
similar to that worn in Egypt, ^n upper cloth 
generally white and of fine texture and an Arab skull 
cap of linen or twisten silk thread with^a piece of 
cloth white or coloured tied round like a turban. 

. I*, 

Some Marakkayars and Jonagans on the East Coast 
were a peculiar fez-like cap made of coloured grasse's. 

But the lower garment of these iraces is still Hindu. 
They are not accustomed to the use of Pyjamas 
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or loose trousers of the Dakhni Musalman. The 
■waist c}oth of the Mappillas is generally, white with 
a scarle^^ border, while that of the Marakkayars and 
Jonagans is of a tartan pattern often coloured and of 
mixed cotton and silk. The Dakhnis like other 
Musalmans in the North wear a turban, a long gown 
afid a pair of trousers ; but shoes are gradually going 
’into disuse. The dress of the majority 'of IVftisalman 
women is entirely Hindu. The Hindu sari, a long 
piece of cloth varying in length from 6 to ao yds. is 
stilftied^in the^Hindu fashion by the convert women. 
Amongst the Marakkayars and Jonagans a loose 
jacket is worn in addition. The Mappilla women ^ 
dflfcnot use the sari but their dress,consists of a cloth 
very much like the lungi but of a dark^lue colour 
reaching from tjie waist to the ankles, a loose jacket 
of thick white cloth with ' long sleeves, the -seams 
often edged with red, reaching a few 'inches aboye 
the hips and a small cloth thrown over the head and 
falling above the sh'oidders. The ordinary dress of 
the Dakhni woman consists of a tahband or skirt, 
cAo/f or. bodice, a petticoat, and, a or a piece 

' m 

of cloth four or five yards long worn round the body. 
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As this dress does not cover the whole body as is 
laid down by religion* and withal does not look 
quite graceful, it is now being discarded by educated 
Musaltnans. They generally compare it with the dress 
of the dancing girls of the South, But this does not 
by any means indicate its origin from Hindu infuence. 
The Dakhni woman's dress is in common use araogg 
all classes in Upper India, and is generally belipved to* 
have been intoduced by Nuijahan the famous queen 
of Jehangir. 

All Musalman women bore their ears aijjd noses 

just like Hindu women and like them wear all con- 
ceivable. ornaments made of gold or silver on the 
head, ears noses^ neck, arms, fingers, waist f^t, 
"ankles an’Q toes. The ; baser metals are in use 
among the lower classes. The ornaments are gener- 
ally of the same pattern as Hindu differing only in 
details of design. f r. 

* ^ 

* Musalman women are enjoined to cover ail parts of the body 
excepting only the hands, face, and fee^j, Koran Part XlTlO ch* 24 
Terse 31. ^ ^ 

f Arab and Persian women do not have so many bores in their 
ears as in fndi a and never# bore their noses. All ornaments which 
canse a tinkling sound while walking, are^ prohibited in Isknj,, 
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ii Religious Beliefs, Practices and 
Superstitions- 

However much Musalmans may deny it, there can 

be no doubt that popular Islam in Southern Indiif 

# * 

has beeft considerably influenced by the religion of 

the Dravidian Hindus. Plain traces of fetish wor- 

shTp are found among the Dudekulas* who jyorship 

their tools on the Bakrid day just as the Hindus do 

on the occasion Of the Dusserah. The propitiation 

of (ktnons bywsacrifices and offerings is generally 

current m rural parts amongst the uncultured 

Musalmans of all classes. Small-pox is attributed 

to Mari and means are adopted to avert her wrath. 

When there is an out-break of cholera in any village"*" 
* 

Musalmaijs form professions and right in the Hindu 
fashion, go the ro*und of all the streets in which they 

live, burning incense and chant^g specially composed 

♦ 

hymns to pfbpitiate, as it were, the goddess of cholera. 

The different houses are sealed with the sandal 

# 

paste impressions jof the hand in the belief that this 
will serve as a protection against the disease. On 


* Census RefK>rt igoi, VoL XV p, 153. 
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occasions of festivity women dip their hands in lime 

and as among the Hindus, decorate the walls of 

their houses with finger prints to acaft away 

demons. The worship of local deities and of patron 

gods anS goddesses so strongly eonderan^ in Is 

lamic scriptures* is still found to obtain among 

certain sections of Musalmans. Musalman wom#n 

* 

of the lower classes in the Ceded and Southern 
Districts break cocoanuts at Hindu temples in 
fulfilment of their vows. Some of J;he Rav^ans 
in the Madura District go to the great Hindu temple 
, of Subramaniya at Palni and make their offerings 
there. They also believe in the efficacy of prayer 
“•on the shsine at Sivagiri on Palni and make their "(^ws 

at the little door at the back (aast) and offer sugar 

% 

in the Mantapam inside, f Skanda Malai at Tiruppar- 

ankuneram, once a temple of Skanda has been 

% 

lanctified by Ma^alman fakirs as Sikaiider Malai, 

the tomb of Alexander and is considered sacred.J 

• * 

* Koran. Snra-e-Yusufj Para XII “ God^as not sanctioned *lie 
worship jof the Seities whom your fore-fathers have invented and 
whom you worship as against Him,*’ ^ 

t Madura District Gazetteer. Voh I p. 307. • 

J Madras Journal of Literature and Science ¥aL VI p. I Si* 
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As amoQgst the Hindus the adoration of saints 
is commonly practised not only among convert 
classes like the Dudekulas but even amongst other 
Musalraans who insist on the worship of but orse 
God, ^Except amongst the most orthodbs, it is 
supposed that prayers offered through the intercession 
0# a vali are more acceptable in the eyes of Allah 
than th»se offered direct. Many superhuman powers 
' are attributed t6 the Aulia (pi. of valif saints). 
Thjy can avert any impending calamity or danger 
and cur® all kinds of disease. It is the hymns 
composed in their honour that are chanted to ward off ^ 
cholera and small-pox. Their names are repeated 
to^et out of present diflSculties,' and to, them are-" 
v6w 3 made to realise the objects of life. Childless 
couples appeal ‘to their intercession for an issue. 
The child bora in answer to such a prayer is named 
after the , saint whose interces^on is implored, is 
brought ^there and solemnly shaved, the hair and 
clothes being offered lip to bring the baby into 
cumunion with the holy man. Mother* with grown- 
up daughters call rjn them to’get their children 
marrieS. Indeed, it is wonderful’ what ^all good 
7 ■ * 


oflSces the saints are supposed to be able to perform. 
The common^run ofMusalmans venerate theitnames 
and hold special festivities in their honour evei^’ year.* 
l^or instance, in the name of Hazareth Ghous-ul-Azam 
Syed Abdul Quadir Jeelani, the eleventh of Rabi II 
is observed as a feast {garveen) and special dishes 
sacred to his memory are distributed on the occasion, 

^ I- 

Salar Masud Ghazi, Syed Jalal Bokhari, ShahBudrud- 
din Kutb-ul-Madar and many another vali of the 
kind are honoured in a similar manner. Anniver- 
saries of the aulia are celebrated in all the larger 
centres of Musalraan population with great pomp 
and splendour. These celebrations commence with 
the planting of a-flag-stafflike the one in the Hiisdu 
temples and last for several days just like the Hindu 
festivals (0(§eS^irii), Mixed up ip the fcrowd of 
devotees one finds at the C/rus large numbers of 
the class of dancing gcrls attending and performing 
just as at the Hindu shrines. The Musalman 
aulia are not always historic personages. They 


* All these practices „are in direct conflict with the teachio|fs of 
the Prophet who did not favour even ther building of a tomb at th# 
place where his sacred remains are interred, * 
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are often “admitted into the upper circles of sanctity 
by a gradual process of beatitude not dissimilar to 
that Vfhich obtains in the Roman Catholic Church”* 
Though asceticism is positively condemned in Ahe 
Koran and the Hadts, it is associated in the 
popular mind with supernatural powers and there can 
•be no doubt that most of the miracles with which 
Musalman saints are credited after death are due 
to the uncommon self — denial, piety and dovotion 
exhibited while living. It is noteworthy that in this 
Musalmau cult, aulia constitute a regular hierarchy 
with higher and lower g/ades. Quadir Vali of^ 
* Nagore for instance holds in the popular estimation 
adiigher place than the Nathad Vali of Tjichinopoly. 
Seven visits to N^igore are counted as eqivalent in 
merit to a pilgrimage to Mecca, enjoined in the 
Koran as a positive duty .on every Musalmanof 
sufficient jneans and abiIity,*'^Musalraan fakirsf vtaQ 
are year after year systematically organised into their 

different bands at the *tomb of Baba Faqruddin at 

• . 

* Holland-Pryor*s ‘Moplahs’ p. 50. t 

t A description of tf?iese orders in given in Mr. Khaja Klisin*s 
Philosophy of Islam (Messrs, Addison & Co„ Madras 1903). 



Penukondah in the Anantapur District and who un- 
der their respective Sirguro (leaders) go round the 
peninsula annually visiting almost every Musalman 
shrine of importance are well learned in this lore and 
assign to dach Vali the exact place he is believed to 
occupy in this hierarchy of saints. 

Of the same type as the worship of the saints^ 
are the prayers offered to the deceased pirs, thangals 
and shahids, which though contrary to the spirit of 
of Islam, are very common in Malabar where, as is 
well known ancestral worship with all its concomi- 
tant phases was once widely prevalent. Excepting 
on the coast where Arab blood and influence is” 
strongest, ip the interior, the respect paid to such ncjt- 
able dead, in some instances has bprdered upon idojjf- 
try. It is believed that they have direct intercourse 
with the Deity and that they can help a person to 
nsake or mar one’s fourtnes. The greatest of these 
semi-deified personages is supposed to be the Mam- 

r 

bram Thangal who in the eafliest times came from 
Arabia to spread Islam on the West Coast. It 
is by his name that the Mappillps swear and it is at 
his shrine that they make vows on the most Impor- 

V ^ 
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tant occasions in their lives. Similar ideas prevail 
among the Dudekulas who venerate Masum Shah 
of Kuwiool as the Mapppilias do their Mambram 
Tliangal, 

'JHie relics of saints, from the supposed Jubba-e- 

Mubarak* of the Prophet at Pallavaram down to the 

jsingle hair of the local pir's (saint's) head preserved 

as a priceless lagacy in the leading family of the 

obscurest village'are also venerated. The number of 

thesel^sfl?* «-67za/'f/(sanctuaries) is so great, the claims 

put forward on their behalf are so high and pressed 

with such vigour, the stories _ narrated of each relic 

"are at once so romantic and so plausibly connectedi 

wttu incidents generally received as correct, that one 

reminded of Hjndu Puranic legends and led to 

questioii their historic character. Once in the year, 

especially on the twelfth of Rabi I (the anniversary 

of the Prophet's birth comm'bnly known as MtiliM- 

e-ShariJ), these relics are exhibited to eager crowds 

amidst a great show ol* sanctity and it is considered 

• - 

# 

**' Sahih Miislim.{‘K:itaW-Libas.’ says that she bad a 

JidM (long gowoj beioiigfhg to the Prophet. The hiBtorian adds 
tbai n0*mote informatioB regarding, it was amiable in bwi day. 


meritorious in a person to place them upon his eyes 
and touch th^m with his lips. 

The influence of the surrounding Hinduism is 
al|0 found in the belief in magic, in the practice of 
exorcism, and such other black arts which commonly 

m 

obtain amongst the Musalmans in Malabar notwith- 
standing the distinct expression of condemnation io. 
Islam of "all such beliefs and practices as. treason 
against God.* The magician is credited with having 
power over the genii and over the fairies and is 
supposed to possess the ability to cast oyt devils 
by magic circles and incantations which are consider- 
ed unorthodox by Musalman divines, and to cause the* 
devils to enter into possession of an enemy’s body by 

It 

means of suitable talismans. Even in a city like 
Madras there is a class of Musalman. women parian 
waits who are supposed to command these wonderful 
pQwers. The magicians^pretend to have detailed rules 
regarding exorcism, to command the presence of genii 
and demons, to make them o^ey the behests of the 

' it 

* Abu Baud b^LS it from Abdulla Ibn Masud that the Prophet 
^ thrice condemned omens ai>4 magic in these very term®. In Mishkate 
Sharif z. tradition from Ibn-e- Abbas is recorded expressly condemning 
augury, divination, astrology and magic as being kufr (heathen)'. 
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exorcist in causing desired events to come off, to 
establish friendship or enmity, to cause" the death or 
injury cff enemies, to increase worldly prosperity, to 
command victory and in short, to accomplish all 
wishes, spiritual and temporal which the votary may 
desire. The belief in evil spirits being most common, 
4he casting out of devils forms a well-paying professi- 
on. Besides the exorcist there is the minor sorcerer 
who prepares lOve philtres and helps to discover 
theives or to find out by the aid of magic mirrors 
what absent friends or wives are about. Magic eff- 
ects are also attributed to th^ holy ashes distributed 
at the famous shrines just as at Hindu temples. Allied 
to* this is the belief in the curative properties of 
pieces of rock fr^ Adam’s peak, earth from the 
plains of Kerbate or water of the Zam-Zam-well. 

Indeed magic and sorcery are practised amongst 
the lower orders of Musalmans ,for all conceivable 



purpose^ charms, amulets, spells, talismans, magic 
mirrors, love philtres, (^balistic figures and the like 
being the" means generally employed.. Even well- 
informed Dakhnis are sometime*s found to wear a 
passage from the Koran round their necks to ward 


off evil spirits. Amongst Mappillas both men and 
■women wear in a cord round the waist two or, more ' 
talismans of cylindrical shape made of silver '='r brass 
in;which they keep scraps of paper with passages 
from the Koran intended to serve as charms. 

Belief in the potency of the evil eye or nazar 
is very fetal both to children and animals. If a mao, 

m « 

looks steadily at any child or animal and says or 
thinks how beautiful it is, it ■will die.* A black thread 
tied round the animal's or child's waist will save it. 
Tiger’s claws and old coins are also a great, protec- 
tion. The steady gaze of the hungry at a man eating, 
causes indigestion or pain in the stomach. The evil" 
eye cast ©n food can be averted by setting a spoonful 
of each dish and giving it to bijds or beggars .or 
simply by uttering a prayer; The nazar is also said 
to affect new buildings. There is often to be 
fcTand exposed in some conspicuous place;i^in a house 
or shop under construction, an image sometimes 
of extreme indecency, a jfbt covered with cab- 
aHstic signs, ^ prickly branch of cactus' or what 
not, to catch the evil eye of the passer-by and to 
divert his attentibn froni the important work in hand. 
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In a garden bv the road, vegetables will never reach 
maturity witless a bogey of some sort issetup in their 
midst. •A cow will stop giving milk unless a shell is 
placed conspicuously above its horns. The same 
idea ijtas entered into all domestic events and engage- 
ments to an extent scarcely realised by others, though, 
•thanks to the advance of modern education, its in- 
fluence is fast diminishing. 

'* Though the' Koran discourages the idea of prying 
ijito the future or the unknown several varieties of 
divinati<Mi are found in the different strata of Musal- 
man society,— divination by astrology, lots and 
'augury, as well as divination by dreams and oracles. 
In rural parts, Musalmans consult Panjangam Brah- 
mins about the^^ances of success in their enter- 
prises. In largs centres of Musalman population, 
there are always found some^zVs or mashaeques who 
cast horqgcopes and otherwise help their conifli- 
tuents in finding out hidden secrets. When Musal- 
mans divine, they app!ty lamp-black to a child’s eyes 
and make him* stare, until he sees ,as in a vision 
where stolen gooda or treasure is concealed. A 

charm-wfck is also sometimes lighted and the boy 
8 * « 
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describes the scenes 'which he beholds in the glass. ‘ 
These processes are known as anjan dch^ina and are 
commonly resorted to amongst the iliitersfte Dak- 
hsis. The practice of opening a book considered 
sacred and deciding the future by the nature the 
words which first catch the eye, obtains even in en- 
lightened circles. Lots are drawn amongst all class* 
es to decide the course of action in moments of 
hesitation or difficulty. Lots are also cast occasion- * 
ally or beads {tasbiV) counted, to discover the ul|j- 
mate success or failure of an undertaking already in 
hand. Many of the liindu beliefs regarding the 
movements and cries of animals as foretelling future* 
events ar&> also widely current. Just as among the 
Hindus, sights, such as those of a.,^corpse carried, fo 
its last resting place, a marriage jjarty with the 
happy couple in its midst, and a cow with its new- 
born calf, and sounds such as the ringing of a bell, the 
chiming of a clock or the firing of a gun, are regar- 
ded as good omens, whilst widows and single Brah- 
mins forebode decided failure. Dreams hre gener- 
ally believed in and^their interpretatioir has become 
a science ijp itself with a literature of its own. Ora- 



cular divination now and then occurs in Malabar. 
Inspired S\iamaniats who inhale the /livine afflatus 
are coiwulted and their replies are delivered in a 
frenzy. These professional convulsionists wprk 
themselves into violent liN'sterics and thunder out 

W' 

such curses or prophecies as the occasion de- 
«.mands. 

iiS, Caste. 


Caste, as if. is ordinarily understood, is a distinct- 
ive feati^re of Hinduism and has no place in iho demo- 
cratic religion of Muhammad. Siil!, we liud the ex* 
• elusive spirit of caste pervading a great many classes 
of the Musalmans of Southern India. Social incom- 

patability with regard either to intermarriage or 

r"* 

,to inter-dining, whether due to differences in race, 
occupation or geographical, position is one of the 
most essential attributes oP caste. Inter-marriages 
between the Dakhnis and the mixed races or between 

either of these and #he converts are not common 

• 

though Hiere is*no positive religious or social bar 
against suqji connection. Amongst the different sec- 
tions* o#^ the Dakhnis themselves, the prejudice 


against intermarriages, still persists inspite of certain 

influences wording to the contrary. The Neisayets 

do not generally intermarry with noii-Nevaycts, and 

the Dayarewallas who are also Dakhnis are even 

more exclusive in this respect. The same feature is 

observable among the Marakkayars who are divided 

according as they are descendants of the Arab mer- • 

chants or of the weavers, blacksmiths, barbers, sailors 

or slaves who accompanied them, •The boys and 

girls purchased and brought up in the families of 

Arab settlers have given rise to a different .section. 

The Dudekulas and the p.avuttans are each grouped 

into a number of sub-divisions winch arc endogamous * 

in character. As many as 12 such sub-divisions were 

returned among the Dudekulas in .the last Censiil. 

The number of these sub-divisions among the Ravut* 

tans is even greater. Instances of these are (i) the 

PiSiyankudiyar, the rnen of Puliyankudi ^in Tinne- 

velly, (2) the Elaiyankudiyar, the men of Elaj|ankudi 

in Ramnad Zamindari, (3) the'Musiriyar the men of 

• * 

Musiri in Tricbinopoly, (4) the Vaigakarafyar, the 
men of the Vaigai banks, and («g} the Bruthukarar, 
bullock men, those who use to trade with ^ck bul- 


locks.* Besides these territofial sub-divisions, there 
are alsaocci^ational sub-divisions such as Vettilaiko- ' 
dikarar (betel-leaf sellers) Attars (scenters) Nagasu- 
rakkarar (musicians) etc. All these sub-sections ate 
strictljj endoganious and the tendency is increasing in 
strength to confine marriage to the narrowest circle, 
^tiie Dravidian custom, known as Minarikam, i.e. of 
marrying^ if possible, the maternal uncle's daughter, 
helping them ib this direction. It is only these 
sjjjall endogamous divisions which are for all social 
purposes Jthe real castes. 

Caste exclusivism in the matter of inter-dining is 
Iiov?ever not so common at present. In olden days 
the Pui-Islam of Malabar regarded themselves as un- 
touchables and would not make bold to sit at dinner 
• * 

by the side of the Mappillas. Among the Ravuttans 
the Nagasurakkarar and the Yettilaikodikarar always 
yielded the place of honour at social functions to the 
members of the other sub-divisions. Such customs 
are now met with but mrely. Still, prejudices like 
those of caste are most commonly found amongst all 
classes of *JW[nsalm^s in Southern India. The 
* GaafeiSfeer of the Madura. District. VoL f. p, 79. 


Dakhnis for instance, Wok down with contempt upon * 
- Musalmans.of mixed descent, the M^ppillas and 
the Marakkayars, while the latter, being mcye or less 
of Arabian extraction, regard themselves as of a 
more honourable birth than the mixed race of 
Dakhnis, — a ‘colhvies gentiuni — comprising the des- 
cendants of various races and tribes of Mongoliai^ 

^ * 

Tartar and Turkish origin. The separatist Jendency 

has been carried so far that the diierent classes of * 
Musalmans live in different definite localities and 
have different houses of worship. This is ^the more 
noticeable in the Southern Districts of the Presi- 
dency. For instance, in Kayalpatnam and other 
Marakkajar strongholds, the several sub-sections are 
assigned separate streets to live in. In Dindigul glid 
Madura, the Ravuttans live in a separate quarter, far 
away from the other Musalmans, with mosques of 
their own. In Malafbar, wherever the Dakhni 
Musalmans are collected in sufficient numbers, 
they always have a separ^^te mosque which the 
Mappillas do not frequent. Indeed tlw spirit of 
separation has gonojso deep down in thh matter that 
though the Hanafites and the Shafites real^5^^•e:present 


> two schools of jurisprudence, kill they have separate 
mosques of their own, even when they live in one ^ 
and the »4ame street, a phenomenon only to be found 
in Southern India. 

* 

Speaking generally, the social superiority claimed 
by the Dakhnis seems to be acknowledged. The 
native converts exhibit an unmistakeable desire to 
be known as Dakhnis.* Thus among the Ravuttans 

•« 

of Tinnevelly chiMren born on a Friday are given 
title of Syed (Oeu^e^sSt^eaiw who ill course 

time pass»for Dakhnis. The Sahebmars of North 
Arcot and Salem Districts, who are really a section 
of the Ravuttans, have, by a change of their original 
habitat and a process of gradual evolution .jad opted 
* the -dress, manners, customs, in good many* cases, 
ev'fcn the languagb of the Dakhnis and call themselves 
sahebs abandoning their old • title. This evolution 
in the case qf the Ravuttans of Tanjore who have 
migrate4.to Madras is so complete that one finds 
grfat difficulty in distinguishing them from the real 


* Not so tife MappUliSs or Marakkayars who dislike being 
styled would never wear Dakhni dresff. 


Dakhnis. The statist!^ of the parent-tongue how- ^ 

. ever throw an indirect light over this question, as a 

change in language is always more difficult to ejffect 

than a change in manners and customs. In the 

Report of the last Census, it is pointed out that the 

# 

number of Musalmans returned as Syeds, Sheikhs, 
Moghuls and Pathans is far larger than the number of 
j)eople vWio speak Hindustani.* All these facts go to 
’show that though Islam does not fcyrmulate any caste • 
system, still the South Indian Musalmans have been 
so far aflfected by the influence of th5 social organi- 
sation of the Hindus around that a spirit of exclusi- 
% 

vism h^s already been engendered amongst then*. 
And it is remarkable that just as pure foreigners like 

m 

the Arj^ans are considered amongst the Hindus as 
superior to the rest, even so amon|§t Musalmans the 
foreign immigrants whether Arabs or others, are 
(;a5nsidered 'sup^or t« the native converts or the 
offspring of mixed descent. 

iv. Status of. Women. * 

The Islamic conception of wcftnanhobd has also 
been considerably (modified amongst Idusalmans on 
* Vide Cemus-Report of rgoi, Vol XV.p. 97 • 


4 account of their long residence in the South. The 
example oftHinduism has helped to loosen the rigi- 
dity of |he Purdah and give women liberty to move 
about in public. The women of all converts to Is- 
lam may j'et be seen congregating at the village 
well and in the bazaar. These, as well as their sts- 
^ters of the mixed races are accustomed to go out in 
the streets without any reserve to the houses of their 

• friends and relations, whilst the Dakhni woman is 
subject to a more stringent observance of the purdah 
rules an^ fears exposing herself to the public gaze. 
At the same time there is little doubt that the Hindu 

'influence has affected Musalinan women in an 
adverse manner. They have suffered in tiie dignity 
of their sex and been condemned like their Hindu 

* V ‘ ^ 

listers to all kinds of household drudgery. They 
are addressed with contempt even by their own 
children. They have come fo regard it as immodest 
to utter the names of their husbands and outrageous 

m 

. to sit down in their presence or eat in their company. 

In their exalted notion of marriage as a sacrament, 

they have.lf^t sight ,of its prim&ry .nature as a dvil 

contratwijased upon the mutual consent of man and 

. a - 


f 

woman. Their fear of ftie husband’s dispkasure and # 
■■their horror af a separation from himehave^ made 
them waive all the rights which Islam has oonferred 
09 them. The ante-nuptial settlement in favour of 
the wife {mahr)oxx which the Musalman law insists, 
is not generally carried out, the wife expressly freeing 
the husband from the obligation as a mark of. 
her affection and love. Very often she .relinqui- 
shes all her rights as sui juris even over her property " 
in her own individual right, and like her Hindu 
sister places herself and her all, entirely at tl^e dispos- 
al of the husband. She is reconciled to all his 
cruelty even to the extent of tolerating the introduc-'' 
tion of a hateful rival in her own house rather than 
suffer tl%q dreaded ignominy of a divorce. Indeed 
the only class of Musalman wora^ who'have re- 
course to divorce and rp-marriage are the Mappilla 
Wf*men in whom, whether due to Arab traditions or 

e r 

to the force of polyandry prevailing around, the 

r 

spirit of independence is notably predominant. In ' 

c 

the eyes of the majority of Mu%almaa' women, 

r 

wifely devotioD extends evep after fie husband’s 
death and as a rule, the widow looks up^ fe-mar- 

r f ' 


r ^ 
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« riags as an outrage to the liemory of her beloved 
‘lordpd'#naster;’ Thus it is that t]ie number of 
.widow iiiarriagea is decreasing from year to year m 
spite of the fact that the Koran recommends theiri.* 
This^ veneration of the husband on the part of the 
wife, of which he not unusually takes advantage to 
^ lord over her, is not generally met with in any 
‘other part of the Islamic world and must be put 
" down to the credit of Hindu influence. 

V. Social Customs and Caremoniss. 

(i) %irth. Among the birth rites and kindred 
family customs current in Musalraan society, many 
practices are found which are not enjoiffed or even 
' sanctioned by the Prophet of Islam and ^hich are 
’really due to* the influence of Hindu environment. 
The appeals made to saints for securing off-spring 
the use of charms, amulets, pieces of sugar rendered 
holy by the pronouncement of sacred names and 
' -texts or of infusions washing down the magic num- 
bers and vases written upon white china, the practice 

M !• ; 

Report 1901. Vol. XV p. 59 .* ’ 
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of women keeping a pfece of iron by their side 
and wearing a^ spirit-laden cord round tfeeir _^waist 
with a view to scare away demons, or the resAriction, 
of movement imposed on them during eclipses lest 
the unborn child be afflicted with deformity,^ the 
special vows made to ensure easy delivery and the 
safety of the child and their scrupulous observance 
are either ^ many survivals of Hindu customs or 
their adaptations by Musalman immigrants into the 
South, The period of pollution following a woman’s 
confinement lasts for forty days and during this period 
special care is taken as in no other Musalman coun- 
try to prevent the approach of evil spirits. Jt is 
noteworthy that the native converts during ihi* whole 

<r 

period will give nothing away fron? 

the honse^ not even firej salt and watei^iay, tlfey will^ 
not allow the house-sweepings to be thrown outside* 
Horoscopes of new-born babes are drawn up and pre- 
served just as among the Hindus* In naming children 

im 

after the saints who are supposed to have granted 

(T 

them and in calling them by Hindu narsws such 
as Chinnathambi^ Periathambi, ^Nallath&mbi, Pyd- 
asntna, Nagamma and so on, or by MusalmaWames 


’ with Hindu terminations sucli as Kambanna (Katilal 
Saheb)„ Allapichai/ Fakirappa and Husaingadu, we 
have obvious traces of Hindu influence. When a 
Musalmani loses two or three of her children success- 
ively ;^,the new-born is just as among the Hindus, 
nominally sold to a father of many living sons or 
^xposed soon after birth on a dung-hill, ^is named 
Kuppai Rowther or Gudu Mian and has his nose 
pierced. As examples of the many ceremonies 
^-of childhood ’wj^hich have lost their Islamic simplicity 
and beea elaborated in the Hindu fashion men- 
tion may be made of the rite of salt-tasting Chatai 
*doue when the baby is able to take any food stronger 
than milk, and of initiation, Mdkhiab Khani>^exlorm- 
, eti.when the child is four years, four monlhs^nd four 
day* old. This’latter ceremony resembles in many 
respects the Upanayanam of the twice-born and is 
celebrated with a pomp and 'extravagance contrary 

to the spirit of Islam.* 

•* 

(2) Marriage. "Ceremonies connected with 

-Tt 

marriage may in'the case of girls be |aid to begin 
^ 

* “Verily^^Aose who spend their resources^ extravagantly are the 
brethren K»ran, Fara XV Sura-e-Bani Israel, 


from the time that they attain puberty and it ia * 
aignificant that this very .occasion is celeferatftd with 
festivities amongst the lower orders of Musahnans as 
itis amongst their Hindu neighbours, although such 
a procedure was not countenanced by the Arabian 
Prophet and is not current today in purely Musalman 
countries or even amongst the purely immigrant-; 
Musalmans like the Dakhnis. No proposal of 
marriage takes place in rural parts uhless the horos- 
copes of the intended bride and bridegroom have no t- 
been compared and their suitability ascertaked with 
reference to their respective stars. The Muslim 
betrothal ijnang?ii) has been conceived and ekborat-” 
ed after fhat of the people around. In place of the 
pre-nu^t^l settlement which the intending husband - 

^ m 

has to make on the bride according toTslaraic require- 
ments, the custom of purchasing the bridegrom as it 
w^re, has been introduced in Soutl^ern India. 
Amongst the mixed races, the Mappillas, Marakka- 
yars and Jonagans for exampife, it is the bride's famijy* 

that seek a husband for her* and make hTm the offer 

— ^ -^1 — ^ 

* Another foture it that after ufarritge, theehnsfoand lives in 

the house of the wife ^ust es among the Hindus of and the 
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of marriage and he in his turn' if willing to accept her 

hand inyariahly requires a considerable present in ^ 

addition the bride’s dowry which in North and 

South Malabar takes the form of landed property as 

among Nambudris, perhaps designed at first to lure 

the original Arabs to permanent settlement in the 

4Bountry. With the advance of modern education 

among IVlpsalmans, the custom of the bridegroom 

' demanding a money present from the bride’s party 

ig apparently on the increase and, as among the 

Hindus, t^ie value of this present varies according to 

his socijel status and intellectual attainments. The 

custom early marriage is also retained among the 

converts and is slowly creeping in even amoqg other 
% 

claves. With the increasing dearth of suitab^bride- 
grpoms, public opinion is inclining towards perform- 
ing the marriage of girls just, before or soon after 

they attain puberty, so that marriage of maids »f 
» • 

twenty and above w'hich were so common in the 
last generation and which are of general occurrence in 
Other Musataian countries, have come to be viewed 
with disfavoufr The date of marrlkge u fixed in con- 
sultation^'ith the JPanjangam Brahmin or his Muslim 
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prototype although all flays are equally sacred ac- - 
" cording to Islamic teachings, 'i'hougb- the. simple 
form of the 7iikah devised by Muhammad ds purely 
a. civil contract needing no priest and requiring no 
ceremonial for its validity, it is, unlike eleswhsfe not 
considered quite complete without the shadi lasting 
as among the Hindus for a number of days and aU 
tended with grand festivity. It is strange, that the 
Khandanis of Madras, Dakhnis as they are, regard ’’ 
this shadi as practically more esential than even tl^ _ 
nikah and attach an odium to the offspring, of a con- 
nection which has not been -sealed with the elaborate 
ceremonialism of a shadi. Indeed, the wife eyen after 
the mk(ih is not allowed to see the husband until the 
shadi ’^s taken place. Among the minor rites dbn- 
nected with marriage in which traces of Hindu in- 
fluence are distinctly visible, mention may be made 
of the formal planting "of what is called a marriage 
post (qp'Si-'T^^asrreii) the Ceremonious erection of a 
special pandal , inviting people by offering them 
pansupariz.i their houses, the bride and°bridegroom 
regarded as tahoo find sitting manja dressed generally 
in saffron as a’protection against evil ' spirits, the 

-Ct ... 
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% parading procession of the different days attended 
with mjisic and dancing girls ; the tyiflg of a iali* 
.with a scrupulous observance of great ceremony ; the 
distribution of sandal paste which is besmeared all 
over IbQ body, areca nuts and cocoanuts to the as- 
sembled guests; the use of coloured rice and coloured 
jjots in certain ceremonies : the use of a jekra or 
flower chaplet by the bridegroom as a talisman ; the 
" whirling three tidies of a basin containing water, 
^ turmeric, cusa grass and other seeds round the happy 
couple naw and again to avert the evil eye ; the 
KulavaMnl and Papparakkolam of the Marakkayars; 
the plajjjng.of the bride's and bridegroom's people 
with saffron water ; the Ravnthan custom oi bath- 
, ing*. the bride and bridegroom together vilth one 
piace of cloth tied by them at both ends ; the bride 
. being sent out soon after marriage in procession to 

V m 

bring water from the village well ; and many other 
ceremonies which it is needless to describe in detail. 

A reference in this connection may be made to a 

.. . , » 

* Th® differs with different setions, The*MappilIas use a 
» gold chain or a string of beada, the Dudekufas a siring of five beads, 
the •Dakhnis tW'iT^ows of black beads, the Mamkkajarx a fourfold 
thread of beads with a gold piece in |h«' middle. • 

Id * 


castom prevalent amon| the Mappillas and the Mar* - 
akkayars wliich is perhaps a relic of tire ojd Arab 
ways on the coast. Dressed like an Arab the bride* 
groom after the to/fbas been tied takes up the bride, 
■who, being generally tutored, weeps on the occasion 
and inns a-way with her to the adjoining bridal 
chamber^ This practice is continued for three suck 
cessive days among the Marakkayars and* has been 
copied to a certain extent by the Dakhnis. ^ 

While on the subject of marriage, it may not b^ 
improper to refer to the subject of polygamy. 
Though the Koran permits polygamy in certain spe- 
cified instances, still it is not so largely practised 
among Ihe mixed races and the Dakhnis among the 
Ravutfens and others of the convert classes.* 4'his 
tends to show that polygamy genefally prevails oaly 
among those sections of the people who have been 

O ” 

given to the practice of concubinage. The truth is 


’^Mucalmans show a higher proportion of wives to hosbanits 
than any other religious community, but the figure in their c^se is 
brought up by the high percentage in the South Division which is 
probably enhanced by the fact that th^ majority of Musalmans there 
mre Labbais who areomore polygamous than the othfl*?< 4 ribes and narry 
liitidu women freely.” Census Report 1901^ Vol XIV 


, that, whatever may be saiS in theory, polygamy 

among the Musalmans of Southern Indja has practi* 

» <« 

gaily degenerated into a regulated system of legalis- 
ed concubinage. Generally the first wife is the real 
mistoss of the household, all her rivals doing service 
under her like the laundis or bandis of olden times, 
^ Hence it is that respectable people do not give their 
daughters to men who were already married. Only 
* helpless and destitute women accept the hand of one 
^ who has got a first wife. The fact that it is only the 
richer people among the convert classes who take 
more than one wife and that their second and 
" subsecyjent wives do not belong to the respectable 
sections tends to show that polygamy among the 
l^usalraans of the South is but an euphenrjplfc name 
for the practiceTof concubinage so fashionable among 
the wealthy classes of the Hindus. 

Death, — A great many 6f the rites which Mugal- 
mans observe on occasions of death have also been 
, adopted from the Hindus. The idea of death pollu- 
tion which is pffevalent so commonly amongst the 
Musalmans^ of this Presidency is altogether foreign 
to Tsfo doubt the Prophet recommended that 


when a case of death occurred in any house, the ^ 
neighbours should supply the bereaved family with 
the necessaries required for that unhappy day, but, 
at^the same time he added, (as if with a prophetic 
vision of the idea to which his words might leq^U^at 
such a course was to be adopted merely because the 
bereaved people were not on such mournful occasions „ 
to care to cook food and there was the danger of 
their suffering from starvation.* As it is, however 
pollution has generally come to be recognised for at ^ 

r 

least two days and no food is cooked in the hoilsa 
of mourning, the family being supplied by its rela- 
tions. The clothes of the dead are not used^ again " 
in the family, but are distributed to beggars and 
such oiijiers as might care to have them. The onSy 
mourning prescribed in Islam is for the .widow, whiO 
must remain in seclusion for four months and ten 
d^s, during which time 9he is forbidden to marry. But 
in practice the period of mourning lasts for six months 
and is observed by the wholp family. During this.. 


* Abu Daud and Tiririri record Prophet tsstied thk 

injunction when he heajd of Jaafar's death. Talkhis-ns^abaht Vol. V! 
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„ period no festivities are hel^ in the house or even 
attended if held elsewhere, by the blood relations of 
the deceased. New clothes are also not worn. The 
Koran or the Hadts does not enjoin any particular 
fornvPt^ourning-even on the widow, but as a matter 
of fact she, as among the Hindus, breaks her bangles 
^nd tali and never again wears a bracelet or nose- 

m m 

ring untihshe marries again. 

The ceremonies observed after funeral are 
.likewise no part of the orthodox faith of Muhammad. 
On the tjjird day for instance, Ziarat is held at the 
grate aS; which all relations and acquaintances of the 
deceased attend. Passages of the Koran are read 
and a prayer is made that the merit of recitation may 
, reach the soul of the deceased. A cup (gwifiaining 
flowers mixed with sandal paste is passed round, from 
which each person takes some flowers and throws 
them upon the grave. Death feasts are held on the 
9th, 19th 39th and 179th day after the funeral as 
'Well as on every anniversary day, and in the offer- 
ings made On sucli occasions in rural ^tracts among 
the lower class Mussalmans, 0/ all* the articles of 
food,jdipnk and sometimes even SressL jyhich the 


deceased person was dfccustomed to use, one sees 
''unmistakeaMy traces of the animistic idea that the 
soul suffers for the necessities it felt during its 
sojourn in this mnndane world. 

Inheritance . — As regards succession an^J ijiheri- 
tance, the mixed races and converts follow Hindu law 
and usage, though these are opposed to the express, 
injuctions of the Koran. Among the Dudekulas* and 
Ravultansf female children are debarred from the " 
right of inheritance to which they are entitled under, 

r 

Islamic religion. The Mappillas, especiaHy those 
north of the Kotta river, eight miles to the north 
of Calicut, have adopted the peculiar and„distinct 
Nayar ,rule of Marumahkatayam whereby a man 
recogfJi^s his sister’s children as his legal hgirs 
and successors, and not his own. »The practice, is 
ascribed J to the orders of the Rajah of Chirakkal 
and seems to have beeTi further encouraged by the' " 
example of the Bibi of Cannanore, the head of 
North Malabar Mappillas. The sacred offices of the 


* BcHary Manual 57. 
t Tanjore G^^zetteer p, 60. 

Madura Gazetteer VoL i p. 29. 

% Pharoah*s Gazetteer p, 514, ^ 
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. ^ Thangal and the Makhdura^re also inherited in the 
female line, Jhe nepheV, and not the §on being the' 
sjiccesso^,* The minor offices of Imam to various 
mosques are filled up similarly by the Thangal, Ev^n 
among.those who.follow the ordinary Musalman law 
in South Malabar, the Hindu joint family system is 
-Jiept up and father and sons have community of 
""property j:o be managed by the father ail's after his 
• death by the eldest son.t 

Feasts and Fesriva/s.— Many of the Musalman 
feasts and festivals as they are performed in Southern 
India bear a great resemblance to the feasts and 
festivals of the Hindus and have no doubt been 
copied from them. Mention has already been made 
of" the feasts which Musalmans hold in coiyr,ection 
vj^ith birth, ma&riage and death tUfiST We have 
also seen that the anniversaries of saints are 
celebrated as against the ''express injuctions ,rOf 
Islam just fn the same manner as the Hindu festi- 
.tivals are celebrated. ^Reference has already been 

made to the practice of the Dudekules in worship- 

^ ^ * 

r ** # 

^ Travels VoL li rr, 103, 

#• 4fi 

f/* j^dras Manual of Administra tion VoL III ^45* 
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ping tools oil the Bakrid. Among this same section^ * ■ 

^ ' '1 

many observe the Hindu fast of Saturday*. Rayuttans 

are still in the habit, of eating on plaintafei leaves 
and pathruUis as Hindus, and of touching the feet of 
elders as a mark of respect. During the ^anjzan 
festival, people go to the Id-gah in procession vsrith 
the native band playing and the drum beating. Then 
Shaban festival is celebrated just after the fashion of 
the Deepavali of the Hindus. But the most notable ^ 
Musalman festival which bears great resemblance ^ 
to the Hindu proce3,«ions of god’s cars and palkies is 

, ^ 

certainly the Mohurrum. This festival lastsofor ten 
days and the proceedings of the last two days may ; 

be taken^to illustrate its esssentially Hindu character. 

On the>. ninth night most of the punjahs (repre- ^ 
seutations ofShsi martyrs' hand) and iasias (repreaen- 
tations of the tombs of Hasan and Husain) parade 
paj^ticular streets with'' music and lights. On the 
tenth day, the tabuts are taken to be cooled in a 
tank. On both these occasio»s, many people bring" 
out and pour water under the andr not before 
them, and thousands of men and women ihrow. abe^r 
powder upon th.€ panjas. Sometimes, ih&s^J^buts 


Si 

- - use to have before them s censer, the ashes from 
which are distributed by attendant fahrs, mostly to 
^indu winien. Whenever one tahit comes to the 
place of another or of a panja, both circumambulate 
the fire, pits {alUva) and the attendants dance round 
them also both before and after. This ceremony 
^pf walking through fire is not considered a general 
religious observance, but is restricted to those who 
* Have to fulfil vows made voluntarily. In all these 
^one cannot help observing the strongest resemblance 

IT' , , 

to the Hindu processions, to the mutual visits of 
Hindu Idols borne in chariots, to the distribution of 
ashes fijpm ^osaytn’s fires, and to the wild fire-dances 
of the hoH. It is remarkable that Hindus, ^ecially 

r 

^ of Che lower castes are most enthusiastic in c^bratiag 
Mohurrum a«d keep it up by thewfSfm in places 

where Musalmans have cease^ to celebrate it. 

. 

f 

¥1. Architecture, 

Even itCbuilding their houses, Musalmans have 

• been influenced by tlj^eir Hindir neighbours. The 

Musatoan houses encircled by large walls, on all 
^ ^ * •• 
xi • • . • • 
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sides and with apartlnents distinctly set apart^ . 
*for maie.s {mardana) and females {zenana) zxq dis- 
appearing in Musalman quarters of large rfsities an4 
in their place we find houses with two pials in front 
immediately 'followed by a passage with a large pial 
•on one side, the passage opening into a square or 
court, on the four sides of which run narrow veran 
dahs leading into rooms in the corners.. Another 
passage opens in the middle of the' verandah facii%’' 
the front passsage and leads into a backyard. There, 
is no zenana or marda?ia. Whatever the convenience 
of such houses to others they are ill-adapted to 
Musalmans observing the purdah systeij}. The 
most poteworthy influence however which Hin- 
duism h^made on Musalman architecture ^ in 
Southern ImJla is in the case of the "Mappyia 

mosque, the following . description of which is given 
- 10 
b'y Mr. F. Fawcett.* — “ The mosques of the Moplahs 

are quite unlike those of other Mohamedans. Here 


one sees no minarets. * 
■*•*♦*■*• 




’the Moplah 


Asiatise Quafterly Review. Vol, IV p. 301? 
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mosque is much in the sti’^le of a Hindu temple^ 

even to the adoption of the turret-like 'edifice whicfi 
.among rte Hindus, is here peculiar to the temples 
of Shiva. They often consist of several storeys, 
hayyig^two or mere roofs, perhaps in imitation of 
the Kaaba at Mecca, one or more of the upper 

„ storeys being usually built of wood, the side sloping 

««» ** 

inwards at the btttom. The roof is always pent and 
'“filed ; there is a gable end at one extremity, the 
, timber on this end being often elaboratelv carved." 
This resemblance of the Mappilla mosques to Hindu 
temples is due to the fact that many of them were 
once IJindu temples. Apart from this, it is interest- 
ing to note that most of the notable mosques which 
Mbsalraans have built in South India are Captations, 
tinged with Hindu influences of the^fj^s prevalent 
in Northern India. One remarkable instance of this is 
the mosque at Seringapatarn in^ which as Ferguson 
points out "all propriety of design is gone either as re- 
‘.gards its purpose as a nsosque or as an architectural 

« ft n 

composiLioe comBining agreeable from with apprqpri- 
ate details. |,t is, easy 4o see.Jthat the4brm is suggest- 
ed ^J^onc of the great ‘ gopuras’ or*gate.ways of tliB 


Hindus leading to an insignificant sanctuary."* Even - '■ 
in the Juma-’ Musjid of Adoni, which Meadow* 
Taylor describes as * a fine specimen of tke iflorid 
architecture more elegant perhafis than any building 
©fits kind in Bijapur itself, he notes several traces 
of Hindu influence in its details such as the balconies 
and panels of minarets, the latter of which contain ~ 
figures “ of very Hindu form and foliage of a design 
which though exquisite is not Saracenic." f 

vii. Language. 

In the case of the native converts, the change in 
religion has not been followed by a change in Ian* 
guage. They still adhere to the language of the 

O 

parts ta which they live. Thus the Dudekulas living 
in the Ce^^®s^stricta speak Canar^se and Telugji 
but of a corrupt form as most of them are illiterate. 
Tl^ey use their vernacular even where no other Musal- 
man would use it. Instead of the Arabic'* formula of 
greeting used by all other Musj^lmans, the Dudekulas, 
when they meet each other use the^Teluga form of 
(» 

* Quoted^'ii Belkry Manual p, 2oO* 
f ‘Arc|iUectisr«..of Bijapur’ p., 93* 



aalutation, Niku*Mokkatttmu. The Ravuttans of the 

a 

South speak Tamil and have even furnished soihe 

r - 

. fair Tamil poets.* The Mappillas, Marakkayars and 
Jonagans in whose veins there is a strain of Arab 
blood have been, greatly influenced by Arabic. Thus 
the language of the Jonagans and Marakkayars, 
^ though Tamil contains a large admixture of Arabic 
words and the character is Arabic. The IVfappillas use 
written character peculiar to themselves and very 
different from the present Arabic. The language it- 
self is*a curious polyglot of Malayalam the local yer- 
nacular, Arabic, Tamil, Telugu Hindustani and many 
other tongues being a combination and corruption 
of all. Few’^ of them except their priests l^ow the 
language of their original country, Arabic, and they 
have never acf^ired the language country in 

which they live so as to i|peak it in decent purity. 
Even the language of the Northern immigrants 

-t ■' 

which was originally Urdu has gradually undergone 
-.a change. It is due to 4 he fact that during the i6th 
and 17th centuries the Musalman kingdoms of, the 

Deccan were isolated -from and often, in hostility to 

— — 

* Pulavar, Kunangudi Masthan Saheb^^IbrdbiJia Pulavar 
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the Moghul Empire ofOelhi* The Urdu of the ^ ^ 
Southern Musp.Imans thus itself underwent raodifi- ! 
cations and corruptions and became what i3>known^ ’ 
as the Dakhni dialect of Urdu. Its vocabulary has 
received many additions from the South bidian 
vernaculars, and even in grammatical structure 
it has come to differ in two main points from ^ 
the Urdu of the North, viz. in its Rejection 
of the part of speech styled the ‘*'castis agentis'^^ 
and of the relative and correlative pronouns “jo " « 
and “ so” the difference being the result^ of the 
contact of Urdu with the Dravidian languages 
Telugu and Tamil. Tamil and the other vernaculars 
of Southern India do not possess a distinct relative 
pronoun. It is inherent in the relative participle ef „ 
which thereme^nree forms indicating relatively past 
present and future. The Musalmans of Southern 
India have adopted this constuction by suppression 
of the relative pronoun ^ jo* and by a modified use of ^ ^ 
the corre!a4:ive They affe it either to a verbab 
participle or to a verbal tense or to a \vh6Ie sentence 

: E ^ 

* A^aht-Hayaih by^Shamsuf-Ulama Moulana Mctiamn^id Husafa 
Sahib ^ ^ ^ 



‘ "vwhich then respecjively become relative attributes of 
the substantive immediately following 'so’ and the 
case of tliis Mibstantive is determined by the syntac- 
tical position it holds in the secondary or dependent 

'1 * 

claffse’ Thus, with its adherents loosely scattered all 
over the Presidency, without any possibility of an 

* organic life growing amongst them, and \5jith official 
_^cogniti6n unaccorded, Urdu has had to yield to the 

influence of superior numbers around, in spite of the 

* natural conser’watism of the Dakhnis and their anxiety 
* to preserve their language in its pristine purity. And 

the exigencies of life amidst Hindu environment 
have C&mpelled Musalmans to keep their accounts 
and carry*on their correspondence in the vehj^cular 
" of the District. , 


, CHAPTER IV. 

CONCLUSION. ' ' 

, A New-Born Tendency Towards Separatism. 

Thus it will be seen that the Musalm^an?, of 
Southern India have either retained or adopted many 
of the manners, customs and even religious beliefs,. 

K-H n 

and practices of the Hindu people from whom they 
have sprung or amidst whom their fot has been castT* 
The animistic belief in evil spirits and the methods , 
adopted to propitiate their wrath ; the blinjj venera- 
tion paid to saints and others considered hdy and 
the offerings made at their tombs as well,, as the 
festivals^and processions organised in their honour ; 
the unreasoning faith in astrology, divination, magic „ 
and kindred'sitJJsrstitions supposed” to foretell the 
fuWre ; the caste-like* divisions into which the 
general society is divided with its higher and lower 

9 * 

grades and the degraded position which is in prac- ^ 
tice assigned •‘to women in "the social^ scale ; the 
elaborate ritpals and extravagant cerelnonies con- 
nected with birth, marriage and death ; the Vays in * 
which a porson^s property is disposed of eithet;45ring 
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’ lijs lifetime or after his decease — in all these, one 
finds not merely the violation of important Islamic" 
d®Qtrinas,'» but also strong points of resemblance, 
between popular Islam and popular Hinduism. Thia 
commutiity of life and thought with the Hindus is 
' specially observable amongst the descendants of 
converts like the Dudekulas and Ravuttans who in 
rural tracts especially can hardly be distinguished 
from the Hindus'around. Mappillas and Markkayars 
who are of raided descent, though generally more 
, orthodox* than other Musalmans, have naturally 
inherited beliefs and practices of the Indian races of 
the coasts along with manners and customs which 
are essentially of Arab origin. The Dakhnis issd the 
Navayets are the only people upon whom the influ- 
ease of the DraMdians has not bee^ so powerfully 
.exerted ; nevertheless, it must be admitted that 
these classes, of Musalmans as lyell, have, in thdir 
7 passage through the North, adopted many of those 
elements, whether docfh’nal or of usage, which are 
common to all the races professing th§ Hindu fajth, 
A? regards language, ’’the converts 'hnd the mixed 

race^T/Sio form the bulk of„MusaImans of,Southera 
12 
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India, share with the" Hindus „ around them tlj 
varnacular languages of their commos motherlan 
whilst the rest consisting of the Dakhni? and th 
Navayets speak Dakhni, a modified form of Urdu. 1 
is noteworthy, however that a feaction h^ set i 
and that Musalmans all over the Presidency parti 
cularly the residents of large towns are makinj 
vigorous attempts to shake off most of the factor 
in social and religious life which they have in commoj 
with the great hulk of their Hindis bretheren bu 
which go against the spirit of their religwn. Thi 
first motive power towards this was supplied by th< 
Wahabi movement, which has here beeik of th< 
charter only of a puritaraac revolt against populai 
Mam, an earnest striving after a more intense IslW 
ic life. This r^vement is suppose to be on th* 
wane.* But as a matter of fact, it has been extend- 
ifig day by day and has now become guite general, 
though under other names due perhaps to the 
unenviable political significance^ att^ghed to, its 

ai>^ina! cleyignalion. The educaticBial awakening 

* • 

which has recently been witnessed in Jhecommuiyt^ 

♦ Morch Arcu. iVianiial p. t 91 . 
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- with the springing up of Arabic Colleges like those 
at Ponnani, . Kayalpatnara, Vellore and, Bellary, and" 
s'ghools of modern type like those at Ambur and 
Vaniyambadi imparting religious instruction side hy 
fiide„with secular, and the formation of Anjumans 
and Jamaats to push forward the cause of Musalman 
education and social reform, form but a single phase 
of the wide movement to revive Islamic ideals of 
and conduct. The translation of the Holy 
-Koran into Urdu* the publication of minor Urdu 
commentariesf and their widespread study, not to 
speak (Jf writings in the local vernaculars, have served 
to opechthe eyes Pf the people to the real character 
of the rel^on of the Prophet. With the spread of 
^ education and culture, it is felt that the influence 
which Hindu religion and society -^lave exerted on 
Musalmans has not on the whole, been quite whole- 
some and that as the Hindus themselves are etSi- 
eavouring to give up most of their irrational beliefs 

^ Tf 

^ ♦ By Motn?! Shah^Abdul Khader Saheb, Moulvi Shah. Nasirud 
din Saheb, Dr. Najjiir Ahmed, Mirza Hairat, Moi4vi Wahiduzs^mau 
siBd many*’ other^- ^ 

t Byr^ir S>'^d Ahmed Khan of'AHgaVh,.,Moiiifi AbdtilHuf|oC 
aijd Nawab Siddia Hmain Khan of Bhopaf. - ^ 

" f- *•> 

, ■ ' ■ I'i 
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and baneful practices, tbere ought to be no excuse 
lor keeping up in the Musafman bod^ politic the 
foreign excrescences «vich have considerablji retard^ 
itq healthy development. This feeling pervades large 
masses of the community and is being made^geieral 
by tfie appeals of scores of itinerant Moulvies and 
Aalims. It is due to this feeling that the Sahebmars* 




of Ambur and Vaniyambadi, who are Ravuttans by 
origin, have so far transformed themselves in dr^s% 
manners and customs that it is really^ hard to distin-» 
guish them from the Dakhnis. The other ^jlasses of ^ 
convert Musalmans are also slowly lmoving,in the same 
direction. The aversion of the Ravuttans to be photo- 
grapl»d in the dress of their iorefathers is a further 
indication of this spirit of change. Inter-marriages he- « 
tween the Dakhnis and the Marakkkyars are notthre 
at Porto Novo and Fcmdicherry, whilst the Saheb-^ 
ihars of Salem and,. North Arcot have ^advanced so 
far that they do not observe any restriction in thisj, 
matter. Even a change i& language^ js being, St- ' 
tempted, and Urdu, as containing, a* considerably 
large mass of Islamic 4iteratiire is tajpng the place 
of local vernaculars and Jast becoming the common 
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I - tongue of South Indian Musalmans. Important sec- 
^ons of Ravuttans*and Marakkayars in Madras, and 

i • • . • . 

I ‘ the large*towns in the Central IJistricts have givfn uj) 

I ' Tamil in favour of the Dakhni dialect of Urdu- 
Indeed it will not be wrong to describe Musalmans 
at present as fast becoming welded into a homoge- 
neous people in their earnest endeavours to approxi- 

^ If 

mate to^fards the Islamic deal of brotherhood and 
I "practice their religion in its pristine purity. Whether 

» under these circumstances, a fusion of Hindus and 
Musalrrj^ans, so much advocated by certain Indian 
politicians is possible, is certaiiily problematic. The 
tendency of Musalmans appears to be towards 
separatism and the attitude which thejt-have of 
late adopted in politics is illustrative of a pheno- 

m 

Eienon which rro careful observer H)f their progress 
can fail to notice. 
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